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ne to ft is time that this anomaly should be excluded as 
t but Brell from our colloquial as from our written language. 
chool J teach, is to communicate knowledge—to give in- 
inal, Bruction; to learn, is to acquire knowledge - to be in- 
ear bructed. The teacher gives; the learner receives.— 
Vane: a - 
the teacher imparts; the learner acquires. The 
acher (truly, without diminishing his acquired stock, 
rhich anual increases, in his own mind, while it 
thus diffused into the minds of others) communi- 
ates what he has previously learned; and the learner 
akes what is thus communicated to him his own. 
>. and phe teacher, therefore, in the appropriate functions of 
‘have pis Office, performs an act depending on his own will, 
h pver which no other mind has control; while the 
earner, by the exercise of mental powers equally his 
Wn, makes an acquisition corresponding with the 
rength of those powers, and the energy with which 
ey are exercisec 
Nor is this analysis of the relation between teacher 
nd learner, or this proposéd definite and precise use 
f the term learn, embarrassed by the fact that men 
re said to be self-taught. For, in cases in which this 
»vithet is used with propriety, the learners make to 
emselvesteachers. The very instruments and means 
— they acquire knowledge, are their teachers. 
ey hear the voice of Nature ; they listen to the in- 
ructions of Revelation. They learn by observation 
dexperience. The word and the works of God are 
eir teachers ; and, as truly as in any case, they sus 
in the subjective relation of pupils, recipients ; put- 
g forth their powers to reach the coming knowledge 
id to mold and fashion it to their own capacities and 
bits of association ; and thus making it their own, 
d preparing it for fature use. 
These critical remarks, however, are here introdu- 
Pd, not so much for the sake of g-ammatical accu- 
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atiainments. Such an impression, or rather sentiment, 
however indistinct, must produce in the mind of the 
pupil, indolence and stupid inaction—in that of the 
teacher, discouragement and a spirit of formality—in 
that of the parent and even the friend and patron of 
learning, a disposition to complain and find fault with 
the most laborious and faithful teachers. 

Let it never be forgotten, then, that the act of learn- 
ing belongs to the pupil, and not to the teacher. In- 
deed, activity of mind is as requisite in the one as it 
is in the other, im order to secure the happy results of 
education, and especially of intellectual eduecation.— 
The pupil, as we said, must learn for himself. ‘This 
is his own appropriate work—a work which must be 

erformed by himself; it cannot be done by another. 
n order to acquire knowledge, he must put forth per- 
sonal effort. He must seek if he would find ; he must 
strive if he would ascend the hill and enter the temple 
of science. In other words, his mind must be in a 
recipient state—wakeful, active—putting forth its 

owersand pushing forward its susceptibilities, before 
he can participate in the benefits of the best insirue- 
tion. Without this preparation in the pupil, and con- 
sequent reciprocal action with the teacher. all the 
labors of the latter will be lost. The knowledge im- 
parted by the teacher will find no reception, certainly 
no permanent lodgment, in the sluggish.anind of the 
pupil. Instruction, to constitute education, must be 
reccived as wel] as given, and so received as to exer- 


cise and discipline the faculties of the mind which it 
enters; so received as to be permanently held; so 
received and held as to become incorporated with the 
mental powers theinselves and ready for appropriate 
use. It must, indeed, become the absolute property 
of the mind’ receiving it; and be retained by that 
mind, not as a thing of arbitrary association and mem- 
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ory merely, but must sd interpenetrate this recipient 
mind, diffuse itself through it. and become assimilated 
to it, as substantially to constitute a part of the mind 
itself. 

This doctrine of mental activity in the learner as 
here stated, if trae, is obviously a highly important 
and practical doctrine ; important to teacher and pu- 
pil, to parents, and the friends and patrons of educa- 
tion. Many practical lessons may be found in it, and 
many valuable inferences drawn from it, adapted to 
the circumstances of the age and the condition of our 
schools. The space allotted to this article, however, 
will not allow a full statement and particular illustra- 
tion ot them in this connection — It will, therefore be 
closed with a few hints, thrown out without much 
order, and designed principally for the consideration 
of professional teachers. ; 

§-b1. The teacher should devise means, and adopt 
expedients, to excite the curiosity and rouse the en- 
ergies of his pupils. _ 

2. He should then endeavor to fix their attention, 
and concentrate their awakened euergies, on the pre- 
scribed subject of inquiry and instruction. 

3. He should connect with his instructions, as far 
as possible, what 1s interesting and atuactive , su diet 
the associations, formed in the minds of his pu- 
pils, will leave them in love with the subject of inves- 
tigation, and in proper time, bring them back to the 
pursuit with readiness and alacrity. 

4. He should carefully prescribe for each scholar 
in his school a proper number of branches, to be pur- 
sued in agiven time; soas not to distractattention by 
variety, nor weary and exhaust it by duil uniformity. 

5. fie should exclude from his illustrations, as far 
as practicable, everything calculated to divert the 
minds of his pupils from the principal subject of in- 
vestigation. hs 

6. He should be careful that awakened curiosity be 
not gratified too soon, by unnecessary and supera- 
bundant aid, leaving no motive and no opportunity 
for effort, on the part of his pupils; nor, on the other 
hand, be suffered to evaporate, and end in despair, 
for the want of timely and agers & aid, to enable 
them to overcome appalling difficulties. With this 
view, he should intermingle with text-book instruction 
a due proportion of familar lecturing ; enough of the 
_ one with the other to guard against the pernicious ef- 
fects of excess in either. 

7. He should prepare, select, or adapt his text-books 
with a due regard to the capacities of his pupils, and 
with reference to the development and exercise of 
their various powers of mind, as well as to the imme- 
diate acquisition of knowledge. If text books are too 

lain and simple, they will either enervate or disgust ; 
if too concise, abstruse, and deficient in illustration, 
they will vex and discourage ; and in both cases pro- 
duce mental inaction. The pupil must be made to 
work; but he must work voluntarily, cheerfully, with 
hope. Aided too much, his energies remain dormant; 
too little, they are soon exhausted, and he sinks into 
astate of despair, and thus both excess and deficiency 
produce the same pernicious result. 

8. The teacher, in all his plans of government and 
ifftruction, should keep in view the principal business 
assigned him. This, according to the doctrine of this 
communication, and as far as intellectual education is 
involved, is to rouse the curiosity of his pupils, and 
Keep it awake; to furnish, in a sufficient pana 
wholesome food for their minds, and suitable mate- 


rials for the active, vigorous employment of all their 
men‘al powers. ' 

Other hints might be given, and these more ey 
Nustrated. But enough for the present,—Mussac 
eé3 T ac'rs. 
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T HE PHILOSOPHY OF A TEA 


Beautiful Tear ! whether lingering upon the brin ~ 
of the eye-lid, or darting down the furrows of the carfacre: 
worn cheek —thou art beatiful in thy simplicity—gre@p cre 
because of thy modesty—strong from thy very weal§ Eve 
ness. Offspring of sorrow! who will not own th g Ul 
claim to sympathy? who can resist thy eloquencefome. 
who can deny mercy when thou pleadest? Beautifil truc 
ear ! ouk 

Let us trace a tear to its source. The eye is thnobs 
most attractive organ of animal bodies. It is pladhe e 
ed in a bony socket, by which it is protected, ang Wh, 
wherein it finds room to perform the motion requisiathic 
to its uses. The raysof light which transmit the imde ca 
ges of external objects enter the pupil through the chry@ hat 
talline lens, and fall upon the retina, upon which, witind pe 
in the space represented by a sixpence, is formed, #age ; 
all beauty and perfection, an exact image of manfhans 
miles of landscape, every object displaying its propdas be 
color and true 2s, yr rem alg and lakes, hills anfailin 
valleys, insects and flowers, all in true keeping, aghich 
there shown at once, and the impression caieall con 
thereby upon the filaments of the optic nerve cause pri 
a scnoation which cormmuniecates to the mind the 
parant qualities of the varied objects we behold. hanki 

That this wonderful faculty of vision may be unupind . 
terrupted, itis necessary that the transparent mengphethe 
brane which forins the external covering of the eyippos 
shall be kept racisi and free from the contact of opagupg tea 
substances To supply the fluid which shall moifid al 
ten and cleanse the eye, there is placed at the ouercy 
and upper part of the ball, a small gland, which secre: 
the lachryimal fluid, and puts it out at the corner of t 
eye, whence by the motion of the lids, it is equal Men 
spread over the surface, and thus moisture and clegation, 
ness are at once secured ean K 

When we incline to sleep, the eye becomes comp;ey, | 
ratively bloodless and dull The eye-lids drop to shihat we 
out everything which might tend to arouse the slutharact 
bering senses. The secretion of the lachrymal glangich w 
is probably all but suspeuded, and the organs of sigh their 
participate in the general rest. When, after a lost Kir 
night’s sleep, the eyelids open, there is, therefore,fs batt 
dullness of vision, arising probably from the drynessfhe po 
the corner ; then occur the rapid motions of the eye-lifcee it 
familiarly termed “ winking’’"—son.etimes instinctifowell 
ly aided by rubbing with the hands—and after a f@ur shi; 
moments the ‘‘ windows” of the body have been per the 
perly cleansed and set in order, the eye adjusted to the u 
quantity of light it must receive, and we are “ awakfvers, < 
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for the day, and may go forth to renew our acquaifs mox 
tance with the beauties of nature. e chu 
Itis from the glands which supply this moisture tHould t 
tears flow. Among physiologists itis well known than an 
emotions—impressious upon the nervous system—@! |i‘e. 
ercise a powerful and immediate influence upon §pulati 
secretions. As, for instance, the mere thought of sofid, be: 
savorry dish, or delicious fruit, or something acid-feacefu 


the juice of the lemon—will excite an instant flow§ad we 


the salivary fluid into the mouth. An emotion of quilt tw: 
mind influences the lachrymal glands, which copifave bey 
ly secrete and pour forth the chrystal drops, and thefaps K 
as they appear upon the surface of the eye, we denpnld se 
inate teurs. nd this 
A similar action, called forth by another kind of @ar is a 
citement, when dust or other irritating substance col perma 
in contact with the eye; the glands instantly secMHlexcan 
abundantly, and pouring the chrystal fluid out yw 
the surface, the eye is protected from injury, and§ Boogs 
offending substance is washed away. ‘The feelifbod bo, 
which excite excessive laughter or joy also stimuffyst : th, 
this secretion—the eyes are said to “water.” Mey hay 
only when the chrystal drops come forth under the §ippier | 
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ulse of sorrow—thus speaking the anguish of the 


rinijaind—that it properly can be called a tear. Hence its 
‘red character, and the sympthy which it seldom fails 


Every tear represents some indwelling sorrow prey- 
| ththg upon the mind and eating out its peace. The tear 
nce Gomes forth to declare the inward struggle, and to plead 


utifi§ truce against further strife. How meet that the eye 
_ ould be the seat of tears—where they cannot occur 
Ss 


M@nobserved, but blending with the speaking beauty of 
age eye itself, must command attention and sympathy. 

Whenever we behold a tear, let our kindliest sym- 
isifathies awake—let it have a sacred claim upon all that 
-im@e can do to succour and comfort under affliction — 


hry@WV hat rivers of tears have flown, excited by the cruel 
wit@nd perverse ways of man! War has spread its ear- 
ed, fage and desolation, and the eyes of widows and or- 


manghans have been suffused with tears! Intemperance 
rop@as benighted the homes of millions, and weeping and 
8 anfailing have been incessant! A thousand other evils 

ag hich we may conquer have given birth to tears enough 
duc@p constitute a flood—a great tide of grief. Suppose 


1 ge prize this little philosophy, and each one determine 
1c : eh. 


aa Ben pnnhian wo Bnae-*-- amndh « ee inter Aha gear 
Watching the eyes as the telegraph 

ns observe it with anxious regard : and 
# ether we are moved tocomplaint by the existence of 


ipposed or real wrongs, let the indication of the com- 


of the 


ypagipg tear be held as a sacred truce to unkindly teeling, 
mod all our efforts be devotedto the substitution of 

 oupercy for tears!—R. Kemp. 

ecrel Se nirerentmmreneen 

- of t THE POWER OF AMERICA. 

quali Men tell us it [the war] shows the strength of the 


1 clegation, aud some writers quote the opinion of Euro 
ean Kings, who, when hearing of the battles of Moun- 
prey: Buena Vista, and Vera Cruz, became couvinced 
Mat we were a “reat people.” Remembering the 
aracter of these Kings one can easily believe that 
_glanfich was their judgmen:, and will pot sigh many times 
of sigk their fate, but will hop>to see the day when the 
a lofst King who can estimate a nation’s strength only by 
>fore,fs batthes, has passed ou to impotence and oblivion 
ynessfhe power of America——do0 we need proof of that? 
-ye-lidsee it in the streets of Boston and New York: in 
Hnctifowell and in Lawrence; I see it in our mills and 


x a fur ships; I see it in those letters of Irou written al! 
een paver the Nor.h where he may read that runs: I see it 
od tot the unconquered energy which tamesthe forest, the 


awak@vers, and the ocean; in that school-hou e which lift 


cquaigs modest roof in every village of the North; in 

e churches that rise a'l over the Free man’s land— 
ture Bould to God that they rose hizgher—pointing down to 
own than and to human duties, and up to God and immor- 
em—@l li‘e. I see the strength of America in that tide of 
upon Fopulation which spreads over the prairies of the West 
tof sofid, beating on the Rocky Mountains, dashing its 
acid-#eaceful spray to the very shores oi the Pacific sea. 


t flowfad we taken 150,000 men and $20,000,000, and 

ilt two Rail Roads across the continent, that would 

hve been a WOrthy sign of a nation’s strength. Per 
aps Kings could not see it; but sensible men 
uld see it and be glad = Now this waste of treasure 
id this waste of blood is only a proof of weakness. 
nd of @ar is a transient weakness of the nation, but slavery 





ce cof permanent imbecility—Theo. Parker's Sermon on the 

y secilexncan War. 

out up = 

, and§ Booxs —In this so hollow, but solid seeming world, 
feelifod books are almost the only friends we can safely 

stimuffust : the only friends that are such—simply because 
”” Hey have the power to make us wiser, and better, aud 
r the%appier by their society. 
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OUR WONDROUS ATMOSPHERE. 

The atmosphere rises above us with its cathedral 
dome, arching towards the heaven, of which it is the 
most familiar synonyme and symbol. It floats around 
us like that grand object which the apostle John saw 
in his vision—‘a sea of glass like unto erystal.’ So 
massive is it. that when it begins to stir, it tosses 
about great ships like playthings, and sweeps cities 
and forests, like snowflakes, to destruction before it. 
And yet it is so mobile, that we have lived years in it 
before we can be persuaded that it exists at all, and 
the great bulk of mankind never realize the truth that 
they are bathed in an ocean of air. Its weight is 90 
enormous, that iron shivers befove it like glass; yet a 
soap-baill sails through it with impunity, and the tini- 
est insect waves it aside with its wing. It ministers 
lavishly to all the senses We touch it not, but it 
touches us. Its warm south winds bring back color 
to the pale face of the invalid; its cool west winds 
refresh the fevered brow, and make the blood mantle 
in our cheeks; even its north blasts brace into new 
vigor the hardened children of our rugged clime— 
The eye is indebted to it for all the magnificence of 
andiance of gloaming, and the clouds that cradie near 
the setting-sun. But tor it, the rainbow would want 
its ‘triumphal arch,’ and the winds would not send 
their fleecy messeugers on errands round the heavens, 
the cold ether would not shed its snow-feathers on 
the earth, nor would drops of dew gather themselves 
on the flowers. ‘The kindly rain would never fall, 
nor hail-storm nor foz diversify the face of the sky — 
Our naked globe would turn its tanned and doe 5a 
owed torehead to the sun, and one dreary, monoto- 
nous blaze of ligit and heat dazzle and burn up all 
things. Were there no atmosphere, the evening sun 
would in a moment@et, and without warning, plange 
the earth in darkuess. but the air keeps in ner hand 
a sheaf of his rays, and lets them he but slowly 
through her fingers: so that the shadows of eveaing 
vather by degrees, wad the flowers have time to bow 
their heads, and each creature space to find a place 
of rest, and to nestle to repose. a the morning, the 
garnish’¢ sun would at one bound burst from the bosom 
of night, end blaze above the horizon; butthe air 
watches for his cominy, and sends at first but one 
little ray to announce his approach, and then another; 
and by and by a handful, and so gently draws aside 
the curtain of night, and slowly lets the light fall on 
the face of the sleeping earth, till her eyelids open, 
and, like man, she goeth torth again to her labor in 
the evening —Quarterly Review. 


LETTER FROM HON. SALEM TOWN. 
Avixora, August 8th, 1.48. 

Hin. Ira Mayhew: Dear Sir.—It was my intention 
to be present at your meeting on the 16th. Asan in- 
dividual, it would have afforded me great pleasure. 
As a Delegate from the New York Association, I 
should consider it still more desirable. Circuinstan- 
ces, however, are such as to deprive me, at this time, 
of the happiness 1 had in view. 

The object contemplated by your Society is one of 
vast interest, not only to the western States, but the 
entive Cuion The relations of an erlightened and 
virtuous community to National freedom aid prow 
perity, are neither faney nor fiction; and I cannot 
but feel the deepest soliciiude in behalf of popular. 
education. Itis the birth right of every child oi o 
country, and the main channel through which 4 
very life blood of a Republic flows. Each preseut 





. 1 
generation must educate each succeeding one, 





each succeeding one, will, in the main, be what thg 
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former has made it. Here then is a responsible 
agency from which there is no escape, and infidelity 
on the part of this generation, may tring down on 
our memories, the most withering re; roaches of pos 
terity, our country and the world 

We are evidently now standing between the past 
history of our country, and her future destiny, as yet 
to be recorded ; and the exigency of the times on 
which we have fallen, demand action, speedy, effi 
cient, unremitting action, as indiyiduals, as commu 
nities, as a Nation. The safety of our Institutions re- 
guires it. The rapid improvements of the age in 
which we live ; the resources of a vast domain, yet 
to be developed by Art and Science, require it. The 
commanding position we occupy on this western 
hemisphere, the relations we sustain to other coun 
tries, and above all, the influence this Nation is. in 
the providence of God, most manifestly destined to 
exert on the intellectual and moral, the politi -al and 
religious condition of the world even, demand such 
efforts as no former age has yet called for. 

I entertain no doubt, we are now educating that 
very generation, during whose life time the great 
SHA WMestual, 18 td BS Uocided ¢ ave WTAE BF TA 
result may be, the present generation will, to a great 
extent, be held responsible. The children of these 
United States are now coming up under that course 
of training with which they are to meet this momen- 
tous crisis. Asa Nation, we are now demonstrating 


the great problem of universal suffrage, before the 
world. e are, therefore, called upon as men, as 


citizens, as christian philanthropists, to make this Na- 
tion the leading power of Earth, in knowledge, in 
virtue, and in the science of human government, 
as a model worthy of imitation, and adoption of other 
countries, Never, before, was a work of such mag- 
hitude committed to humap agency. Never was 
there a people in whose hands providence had p'aced 
such ample means for its accomplishment. Never 
was a Nation planted on the globe with a more hope- 
ful opportunity to become the universal benefactor of 
all mankind: We may, as a a, we may asa 
Nation even, disregard such considerations; but dis 
regarded, distinguished, or evaded as they may be, 
we cannot, as a Nation, escape that tremendous res- 
ponsibility, created'by our own natural relationship to 
those countless millions yet to succeed us in this 
broad Empire. Whatever, therefore, is done for 
those of the next generation, now coming up to man- 
hood, must be done quickly There is a tide in 
human affairs that waits not—moments even, on 
which the destiny of Nations may balance. Such, | 
am constrained to believe, in view of the unprece- 
dented increase of the western population, is the 
point which we are rapidly approaching. As the 
western States, as the great valley of the Mississippi 
ts one half century hence; so will this nation be. Give 
her then, the puntan stamp of New England charac; 
ter now, and she will give the world the Bible, intelli- 
gence, freedom and morals teo, in all coming time. 
<I doubt not the members of the Northwestern Edu- 
cational Society, are actuated by a‘eep solicitude to 
advance the nob'e cause in which they are engaged ; 
and as one who aided, in some smail degree, in its 
formation, my symyathies have been wedded to its 
rosperity. I ardently hope the steady eflorts of iis 
members will be crowned with triumphant success, 
in arousing the public mind of the great west. to dis- 
vel the po Sone clouds of ignorance, and let in the 
ight of science, to that swelling Empire of 
at our nation may witness 2 development 
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with the fertility of the soil our western brethren cul. = 























tivate, and the resources of the country in which 
they dwell. 

You will accept, dear sir, my kind regards, and pre 
sent the samme to the society. You are als» at liberty 


to read this hasty sketch of miscellaneous thoughts} Dear 





to them if you think it worth your while, and believe In. 
e ¥ours, &c., #the pi 
Hon I. Marnew. S. TOWN. [ per: 
ions | 

CULTIVATE ENERGY. arly 
pleast 


Many of the physical evils, the want of vigor, the, the 
inaction of system, the langor and hysterical affections§ yy 
which are so prevalent among the delicate young ottes 
women of the present day, may be traced to a want. 
.of well-trained mental power and well exercised self , ita 
cont-ol, and ‘o an absence of fixed habits of employ —-~ 
ment. Real cultivation of the intellec , earnest exer- Nanete 
cise of the moral powers, the enlargement of the mind§, “Gy 
by the acquirement of knowledge and the strengtaenf. oy) 9 
ing of its capabilities for effort. the firmness, the endug. i} 4, 
rance of inevitable evils, and for energy in combatin d. it 
such as may be overcome, are the ends which educa 3 4; 
tian La tn agtain toawnehbunce if wat har indulvence, rm. 
will not only remain weakness, but become infinity . 
The power of the mind over the body@gimmense — <a 
Let that power be called forth; let it be trained and ee 
exercised, and vigor, both of mind and body will bef. : 
the result. There is a homely. aidan saying to e: 

Ce t un, er to e2 
that “ it is better to wear out than rust out ;”’ but it wtifie: 
tells a plain truth, rust consumes faster than use. Bet. “oe 
ter, a million tines better, to work hard, even to the 
shortening of existence, than to sleep and eat away 
the precious gift of life, giving no other cognizance 0 
its possession. By work, or industry, of whatevey 
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kind it may be, we give a practical acknowledgement} 7? tA 
of the value of life, f its high inte tions, of its manqy “bi 
ifold duties. Earnest. active in-tustry is a living hyma “All ; 
of praise, a never failing source of happiness : it is od : 
obedience, for it is God's great law for moral ex ine 
istance. th 
ird, th 

age canes weve 


Sounp Minp.—A_ perfectly just and sound mind iskeations 
arare and invaluable gift. But it is still much morebss he | 
unusual to see such a mind unbiased in all its actingshownin 
God has given this soundness of mind to but few ; andhatutes 
a very smal] number of those few escape the bias oflwalifies 
some predilection, perhaps halntually op-rating ; andfhool,” 
none are at all times perfecily free. I once saw this bould t 
subject fore.bly illustrated. rbits ar 
A watch-maker told me that a gentleman had puthrm, I 1 
an exquisite watch into his hands that went isregularly btifteat 
It was as perfect a piece of work as was ever made pied 
He took it to pieces and put it together again twentyhhmense 
times. No manner of defect was to be sali vided] 
and yet the watch went intolerably. At last it struck] [n he 
him that, possibly, the balance-wheel might have beewbie. it j 
near a magnet. On applying a needle to it he founde week 
his suspicions true. Here was all the mischief. Thebort. pla 
st :el work in the other parts of the watch had a per a 
petual influence on its motions, and the watch wert ip poe 
as well as possible with anew wheel. If the soundes!y excey 
mind be magnetized by any predilection, it nvust actf From t 
irregularly.— Ceeul. en in ii 
would 
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Errects or aN American Epucation.—Among the 
persons arreste | by the Cuban Government on suspi- 
cion of favori g the insurrection, there are several 
young Cubans who were educated at the Americat 
colleges. We .aturally find these young men among 
tke votaries of liberty, and we just as naturally find 
that their American education is viewed as a source 0 





of intellectual ability, and moral power ‘t:at comports 
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suspicion by the Government.—Phil. N. American. 
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ich From the Monroe Advocate. 
pre Orrice oF Sup’r. oF Pusiic Instruction, 

Lome Monroe, Mich., Sept. 1-th., 1848. 

yhisf Dear Sir :— 


In your letter of August 25th, you inquire whether 
the practice of Sabbath-breaking morally disqualifies 

person for teaching school, provided his qualifica- 
ions in other respects ae good. - You allude particu- 
arly “to the practice of mingling with parties of 
leasure and riding about the country for recreation 
n the Sabbath ” 
ons} Whether the question be viewed abstractly, as a 
“"8imatter of sound policy and of right, or whether it be 
onsidered as under the Statutes merely, I have no 
esitation in saying that in my opinion the Sabbath- 
reaker is morally disqualified for the proper dis- 
ipharge of the duties of a teacher of youth. The wel- 
re of the rising generation and of our country, as 
ell as the statutes of our state, requires that no Sab- 


eve 

































bee] 


= h-breaker be licensed to teach school. And I may 
ome. Id, it would be well if none were so employed ont 


0 EE Se eae ee . 2s. th ce Bactos - ’ . 
nity Rspectors “to examine, annually, all persons offering 
@—Romeelves as ca:.didates for teachers of primary 
anli-hools in their township, in regard to moral character, 
be arning and ability to teach school,”—and to ‘ deliv- 
INSbr to each person so examined and found qualified, a 
ul Mertificate signed by them, in such form as shall be 
Bethrescribed by the Superintendant of Public Instruc- 
a.” 
It will be seen the law contemplites three distinct 
quisites to constitute a “ qualified teacher.” These 
e c 
Ist, A good moral character, 2d, Sufficient learning, 
d, Ability (or aptness) to teach. 
ym" All of these combined are necessary to constitute a 
od teacher. The necessity of the second qualifica- 
‘Jon specified, every one will admit. But withont the 
ird, the teacher’s labors will be unavailing. And, 
_fowever perfectly he may combine these two quali- 
nd isfeations, his services will be worse than useless, tn- 
he possesses a good moral character. This isthe 
ingsfowning excellence of a good teacher, and, in our 
_ andBatutes it is wisely placed first among the teacher’s 
as olfvalifications. “As is the teacher, so will be the 
- andBhool,” has become a proverb. While no teacher 
y thishould be employed whose intellectual and social 
bits are not such as we would have our children 
1 pulirm, I may add, none should receive the inspector’s 
larly Prtifieate, whose moral character may not be safely 
nadeppied. The teacher's influence for weal or wo, is 
—= mense. The law contemplates that it shall be un- 
ereddvidedly on the side of virtue. 
truck# In the 43d chapter of the Revised Statutes of this 
te, it is expressly provided that, on the first day of 
joundie week, ‘“‘no person shall be present at any game, 
ort, play, or public diversion, or resort to any pub 
assembly, excepting meetings for religious wor- 
ip, or moral instruction,” under penalty of a “ fine 
| exceeding five dollars for each offence.” 
From this language we see that Sabbath-breaking, 
en in its milder forms, is uiade a penal offence.— 
would then be mockery, for the same statutes to 
-Muire school officers to examine “ candidates for 
‘hers’ in regard to “ moral character,” under in- 
uctions to grant certificates to such only as are 
ound qualified,” and yet allow Sabbath-breakers to 
eive such certificates. 
The fact is, the teacher’s office is a responsible one, 
is so regarded by the Statutes. The teacher should 
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The Statutes are very specific. The following is 
from the 88th section of the Revised School haw. 
‘“ No certificate shall be given by the inspectors, un- 
less they are satisfied that the applicant possesses a 
good moral character.” 

In my opinion, neither the Sabbath-breaker, nor the 
profane person, ror the inebriate, nor he who fre- 
quents the gambling tabley nor persons openly and 
habitually guilty of any immorality, ean, with any 
propriety, be considered as “ qualified, in regard to 
moral character * * * * to teach school.” 

Respectfully and truly yours, 
IRA MAYHEW, 
Sup’t. of Public Instruction. 
Ricnarp Kent, Esq., 
School Inspector, 2 
Adrian, Mich. ‘% 
THE TONGUE. 

There are but ten precepts of the law of God, sa 
Leighton, and two of them, so far as concerns the 
outward organ and ven: of the sins there forbidden 
are bestowed on the tongue: one in the first table, 
to fly out both against God and man if not thus bri- 
dled. 

Pythagoras used to say that a wound ‘rom the 
tongue is worse than a wound from the sword, forthe 
latter affects only the body, the former the spirite— 
the soul. 

It was a remark of Anacharsis, that the tongue was 
at the same time the best part of man and his worst : 
that with good government, none is more useful, and 
without it none more mischievous. 

Boerhave, says Dr. Johnson, was never soured by 
calumny and detraction ; nor ever thought it necessary 
to confute them; “For,” said he “they are sparks 
which, if you «o not blow them, will go out them- 
selves.” 

We cannot, says Cato, control the evil tongues of 
others, but a good life enables vs to-despise them. _ 

Slander, says Lacon, cannot make the subjects of it 
either better or worse. It may represent us in a false 
light, or place a likeness of us in abad one. But we 
are the same. Not so the slanderer; the slander that 
he utters makes him worse, the slandered never. 

No one, says Jerome, loves to tell a tale of scandal 
except to him who loves to hear it. Learn then to re- 
buke and check the detracting tongue, by showing 
that you do not listen to it with pleasure. 








Connecticut Commisstoner.—Gurdon Trumbull, 
Esq., of Stonington, has been elected by the Legisla- 
ture of Connecticut, Assistant School Commissioner, 
to become sole Commissioner at the close of the pres- 
ent fiscal year, or on the resignation of the present 
incumbent. Dr. Beers, the present Commissioner, has 
ably filled the office for about a age du- 
ring which, he remarks, in a recent letter, his duties 
have compelled him to travel an average of three 
thousand miles per annum,in the five States in which 
the fund is invested. Mr. Trumbull is very widely 
known as a gentleman of eminent literzry ability, 
whose business talent and ex} erience render him fully 
competent to take charge of the office, which is the 
most responsible and laborious one in the State —~ 
Jour. of Commerce. 


M. Guizot is reported to be in Scotland, spending a 
few weeks at the ancient city of St. Andrews. His 
object is to consult some rare valuable historic treas- 
ures that exis. in the University library. This would 
show that the ex-minister has oannand thet profound 
historical investigations which first raised him to Eu- 








u pattern of excellence in all things :—and oe 
uld this be true of him socially and moral 


y- 








orpean celebrity. 
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From the Western School Journal. 
NEW WORDS. 


That continual change is taking place in our lan- 
guage, all are aware, though few are sensible of the 
extent to which it is carried In tuming over the 
leaves of “ Bartlett’s Dictionary of Americanisms,” 
we have been forcibly struck with the number of 
words and peculiar phrases, which, on this side of the 
At'antic alone, have already come in common collo 
quial use. Many of these are downright vulgarisms. 
Many, which, at first blush, appear to be such, on ex- 
amiuation, prove to be by no means +o far removed 
from the ancient roots as the words used in polite dis- 
course to express the same ideas. While still another 
class of new words, which may be called purely 
American, have been coined to meet our absolute 
necessities of speech, being expressive of objects or 
ideas connected with our peculiar habits of li e, in- 
stitutions and pursuits, in all of wh ch, there is much 
that hitherto has been unthought of by speakers of 
English and which it is impossible, conveniently to 
aweyre- wo meso J. —22- no 2a Fd fala 

Our language must also undergo much modification 
from our contact and intermixture with Germans, 
Spaniards, French, &. The Germans in particular 
are very tenacious of their mother tongue, the others 
adopting ours with greater facility In this city it was 
found impossible to draw the German children to the 
English common schools. till schools were established 
in which both English & German are taught, by which 
means a good knowledge of English is obtained by 
the rising German generation—while at the samme 
time, itis found that nearly as much progres is made 
by the pupils in the common branches of: Education, 
as is made in the schools where English is exclusive- 
lytaught. It is impossible to fiz a language. The 

rench Academy attempted, with but partial success, 
to tie up the French to a certain standard; the attempt 
has been only productive of injury to the language. 
In the reign of Anne, an attempt was made to estab- 
lish a like institution in England which, happily, 
failed. As Luther’s translat on of the Bible into Ger- 
man lies at the root of modern German literatute, so 
it was the Bible of King James, which, more than 
ought else preserved the English of our own language. 
Before that trarslation, the works of many elegant 
writers had appeared which, however, were ouly fit- 
ted for the perusal of men of literary tastes, and pro- 
duced but little effect upon the spoken tongue. The 
translated Scripture was the book of the masses—of 
those who ever preserve a language—of those, who 
in England did Boom their language, when king 
and court, and all who desired favor or | ounty at their 
hands, s oke in a foreign tongue. I's language w..s 
the people’s language. It came to the home and heart 
and understanding of every one of them, and the res- 
pect given to its sacred teachings naturall- extended 
to the language, in which they were couched. It be- 
came the language of the pulpit—of public and pri- 
vate prayer, and thus has been preserved much which 
adds force and beauty to our tongue, and which, 
aaa would otherwise have bewn obsolete, ere 
now. But even this powerful influence could not re- 
call the language of England, from its numerous cor- 

rupt proyincial dialects, fostered by centuries of 
ignorance and of difficult communication between its 
pe eo rts, and which, even in our own day, ren- 
er the language of many Englishmen altogether in 


comprehensible to those unaccustomed t i - 
ticular dialect. oo 


In the United States, it may be said that no dialects 
ist; though in several parts of the Union marked 
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local peculiarities of speech prevail, and this too, even 
in “the land that grows schoolmasters’—the New 
England States, where school organization 1s mos 
perfect. The active spirit now ct work in favor o 
education, in these and other States, must in Ume 
drive from their borders all tendency to departure 
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openin 

from approved modes of speech, while the constan od 
reference of all our elementary English Schod..q hb 
books to certain standards of orthography and pro hastily 
nunciation cannot fail to secure to this naticn in all if conc! 
vast extent, the use of one language, which of itsel, have 
will be one of our strongest bonds of union, and fo Milling 
a most important element in that which constitutedhnd ke 
our national greatness. ad, I 
Educators ae no need to sit with folded handi},, see 
upon this subject. At no time while English has bee@iy.. dos 
spoken, has there been a greater influx of new word Jtood 
than at present,—at no time has there been greatefjon 
need for words entirely new. We have so many neWound | 


discoveries in science and in art,—so many NeW TBsandir 


sults flowing from application of old principles,—sucthy ith o 
feverish activity of mind,—that words must be m m 
: a ovat eaaw Absa af SDE Ht his 


objects for which no English expression has previou: Wig 
ly existed,—while the strikingly imaginative chara ind es 
ter of our people—particularly of ourselves in e wa 
West—floods the language with singular expression, jot } 
and ‘igures of speech, many of them truly forcibl@™ « yw 
and graphic, but too often of ridiculous and extravifi, once. 
vantcharacter. All these cant expressions, howev@# « ) 
forcible they may appear, are bad, and to be achieveg.,.4 | 
as the products of depraved taste. The object of fi «1. 
all should be to use ie English in its utmost puritg 

and particularly with instructors of youth, it is a po 
tive duty to discountenance all indaligien in sud 
language as we have referred ‘o, and strictly to gua 





2 LO. : : no fai 
against its use on their own part—thus, often unwi@l i ¢ 
tingly, giving their sanction to that which deprivaly .oa1, 
our language of much of its beauty and power. ae 

— about 
INGENUITY OF SCIENCE. Tas 
Who would have imagined, when gun cotton w = C 
produced by M.Schonbein, and the world was threa « y 
ened with de. truction by being blown up by this te “wy 
rible explosive anual that within afew months§ | o 
should be an excellent styptic for dressing cuts anf it to } 
wounds But so it is. Dissolved in either and ag he co 
lied to the severest cut, it forms an adhesive cove™l Wy, 
ing of singular closeness and adhesiveness, protec] rema 
the wound and excludes atmospheric air, or any im antly 
ta ing matter, so that the process of healing is carrie {oy hi 
on speedily and effectually ; and, when all is well, “y 
“protectionist,” having done its duty, is removal heen 
So also has Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, we are iff ino th 
formed, simiarly applied chloroform and gutffl inclir 
percha! This mixture, in a liquid condition, at abo# | sha 
the consistence of fine honey, is kept in a phial4 “He 
bottle, and when an accident of the kind to whidl after 
we have referred occurs, it is simply poured upon 
wound ; the chloroform instantly evaporates, and ‘ 
gutta percha remains a perfect, flexible, second 2 
over the injured part, preserving it for weeksif ne. 9 
sary, without the need of dressing, bandages, or 2 Ne 
other agpinowe, till there is no more occasion for tg tale- 
adinirable agent. When we call to mind how mug habi 
human pain will thus be alleviated, how many cum very 
effected where hitherto there have been danger am is ev 
uncertainty, and how a number of surgical operaticg§ tortu 
will be oes, it may not be considered too mug It th 
to rank such inventions among the most valu * “ig in’ ” 
could be discovered and applied for the benefit] the ; 








mankind.—Luerary Gazette. 
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THE MISCHIEVOUS BOY. 


I resided in Philadelphia, in the Vicinity of @ 
Boss. narket. One evening, as I was quietly sitting with 
hime DY family, I heard a loud rap at my front door I 
a immediately wento the door, and was surprised, on 
neta eins it, to find no one there. [ shut the door, and 

siqurned to go to the parlor. I had hardly proceeded a 
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Vp _. before ~ —, nny the knocker again. I 
ail ,gpastily Opened the door, but-no one was to be een. 
Jit i Me ae 


d that some mischievous boy was disposed 
o have a little sport at my expense, but as I was not 
illing to be annoyed with mischief, I shut the door 
and kept hold of it. Very soon the raps were repeat- 

I sudenly opened the door; but nobody was to 
be seen. The evening was dark, anid as I stood in 
he door, the raps were renewed for a few seconds. 
J stood in astonishment; but upon putting my hand 
+ nedepon the knocker, the mystery was unraveled. I 
bop ound a string tied to it, and my little persecutor was 
sul anding behind one of the pillars of the market, 

with one end in his hand, operating upon my knocker 


me oF: BS PIGPSHAGce sdesed,.the door, and went outa 


tse 
| fo it 
titute, 


han (i 
3 be e 
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reate 




















vious ill I got-some distance below the lad, when I turned 
h 5 ; - ) 3 
ara@iand came up behind him, and took hold of his arm. 


n 
SSION 
reibl 


e was very much alarmed, and began to entreat me 
olet him go, when the following dialogue took place. 
“Well, my lad, thou art amusing thyself at my ex- 


travifense. I want thee to go home with me ”’ 

wore “Oh, i are going to whip me; please let me go, 
‘of and I will never cto so again.” 

o 


7 «JT will not whip thee, but thou must go home 
With me.” 
* After iepeated assurances that I would not whip 
him, at length the poor fellow consented ; but he had 
no faith in my promise not to whip him, and went in 
with the full expectation that he was to be punished. 
[seated him in the paglor, and took a seat by his 
side. He was a fine, bright-looking little fellow, 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age. 

I asked him if he went to school. 

He replied that he did. 

“ Canst thou read?” I inquired. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, let us read a few chapters in the Bible ” 

I opened the Bible, read a chapter, and then gave 
it to him; and I was much pleased to discover that 
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agli he could read so well. 

‘Ove’ §=6We spent about an hour in that manner, when I 
otec#l remarked, that we had spent the evening very pleas- 
y IMM antly together, but I now thought it was about time 
arne@ for him to go home. 

Ul, “1f thy father or mother inquires where thou hast 
OV been,” I said, © tell them that thou hast been spend- 
re \@ ing the evening with me; and when thou feelest an 
gull inclination to be a little mischievous, call upon me. 
abow# | shall always be pleased to see thee.” 

ial @ He left my !.ouse rejoicing, and never troubled me 
vhidl afterward. 

"4 .- ISAAC T. HOPPER. 

| 

” TALE-BEARING IN SCHOOL. 

ra Never encourage in any way the odious practice of 
wr th tale-bearing in school. It is the {oundation often of a 
mu@™ habit, that unconscio sly follows its possessor to the 
cum™ very end of life, however long, however various, and 


ram is everywhere the fruitful source of mischief and mis- 


ti fortune. It becomes, in some souls, a perfect passion. 
mu@™ It then works evil for the mere love of evil; rejoicing 
oi in’. excitation of indignant feeling in one mind, by 
fit] the gratification of idle curiosity in another. In short, 
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while yet the habit is ill-established, and malice has 


no settled precersnonce in the matter, it is still the 
fountain of extensive evil. He that is commissioned 
or in any way encouraged to exercise the functions 
of a spy over his fellow pupils, will never fail while 
he excites their fears, at the same time to wake u 

against himself a plentiful supply of bitter antipathies. 
‘Children of a larger growth’ hate almost instine- 
tively the name, persun and character of an infor- 
mer, and there is no rea:on to hope that the same 
thing will not among the members of a school arouse 
precise'y the same féeling. See Proverbs, chapter 








XXvii. v. 8. 


A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE. 

Life is beautifully compared to a fountain fed by a 
thousand streams, that perish if one be dried. It is 
a silver cord. twisted with a thousand strings, that part 
a-under if: 3-be broken. Frail and thou ghtless mor als 
are surrounded by innumerable dangers, which make 
it much more strange that they escape so long, than 
tiat they sometimes nerich suddenly at lust... We are 
mouldering tenements which we inhabit. The seeds 
of disease are planted im our constitution by nature. 
The earth and atmosphere wlience we draw the breath 
of life, are impregnated with death—health is made 
to operate its own destruction. The food that nour- 
ishes, contains the elements of decay; the soul that 
arilnates it by a vivifying fire, tends to wear it out by 
its own actions. Death lurks in ambush along our 
path. Notwithstanding this is the truth, so palpably 
confirmed by the daily example before our eyes, how 
litle do we lay it to heart! . We see our friends and 
neighbors perish among us, but how seldom does it 
occur in our thoughts, that our knell shall, perhaps, 
give the next fruitless warning to the world.— Guard. 

—— 

Tracn your Cutpren Mustc.—“ You will start 
at a strange notion of mine: ifit appearseven a mad 
one, do not wonder. Had I children, my utmost en- 
deavors should be to make them musicians. Consid- 
ering I have no ear, nor ever thought of music, the 
preference seems odd; and yet itis embraced on fre- 
quent reflection. In short, madame, as my aim 
would be to make them happy, I think it the most 
probable method. It is a yvesource which will last 
them their lives unless they grow deaf; it depends 
on themselves, and not on others; always amuses and 
soothes, if not consoles; and of all fashionable pleas- 
ures itis the cheapest. It is capable of fame and 
without the danger o° criticism—is susceptible of en- 
thusiasm, without being priest-ridden ; and unlike 
other mortal passions, is sure of being gratified even 
in heaven —Horace Walpole. 





THE MANNER OF DOING A SERVICE TO OTHERS.— When 
your endeavors are directed towards doing good to 
an individual, in other words, to do hima service, if 
there be any option as to the mode or way, consider 
and observe what mode is most to his taste. If you 
serve him as you think and say, in a way which is 
yours. and not his, the value of any service may, by 
an indefinite amount, be thus reduced: If the action 


of serving a man not in the way he wishes to be 
served, be carried to a certain length, it becomes 
tyranny, not beneficence; an exercise of power for 
the satisfaction of self-regarding affections, not an act 
of beneficence for the gratification of the sympathetie 
or social affections.—Jeremy Bentham. 
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ALL’S FOR THE BEST. 


All’s for the best; be sanguine and cheerful ; 
Troubles and sorrow are friends in disguise ; 

Nothing but Folly goes faithless and fearful ; 
Courage forever is happy and wise ; 

All for the best—if a man would but know it; 
Providence wishes us all to be blest ; 

This is no dream ofthe pundit or poet ; 
Heaven is gracious, and—All’s for the best! 


All for the best! set this on your standard, 
Soldier of sadness, or pilgrim of love, 

Who to the shores of Despair may have wandered, 
A way-wearied swallow, or heart-stricken dove: 

All for the best '—be a man, but confiding, 
Providence tenderly governs the rest, 

And the frail bark of His creature is guiding, 
Wisely and warily, all for the best. 


All forthe best! then fling away terrors, 
Meet all your fears and your foes in the van, 
Trust like a child, while you strive like a man: 
All's for the best !—unbiassed, unbounded, 
Providence reigns from the East to the West ; 
And by both wisdom and mercy surrounded, 
Hope and be happy that All’s for the best. 


Tupper. : 





NEVER GIVE UP. 
Never give up! it is wiser and better 
Always to hope than once to despair; 
Fling off the load of doubt’s cankering fetter, 
_And break the dark spell oftyranical care : 
Never give up! or your burden may hold you— 
Providence kindly has mingled the cup 
And in all trials or troubles, bethink you 
The watchword of life must be, never give up. 


Nevergive up! there are chances and changes 
Helping the hopefal a hundred to one: 

And though the chaos, high wisdom arranges 
Ever suecess—ifyou'll only hope on. 

Never give up! for the wisest is boldest, 
Knowing that Providence mingles the cup. 

And of al maxims the best as the oldest, ; 

Is the true watchword of never give up! 


Never give up! though the grape shot may rattle 
Or the tall thunder-clond over you burst: 
Stand like a rock, and the storm of the battle 
Little shall harm you, though doing their worst. 
Never give up! if adversity presses, 
Providence wisely has mingled the eup, 
And the best counsel in all your distresses, 
Is the watchword of never give up' 


Tupper. 





KINDNESS. 


Vs 
Never was a pleasanter moral couched ina sweeter lan 


guage than the following gem from a sensitive heart: 


A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion or a tear, 

Has often healed the heart that’s broken. 
And made a friend sincere. 


A word—a look—has crush’d to earth, 
Full many a budding flow’r, 

Which had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s darkest hour. 


Then deem it not an idle thing, 
A pleasant word to speak ; 

The face you wear, the thoughts you bring, 
A heart may heal or break. 
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WILL THERE BE FLOWERS IN HEAVEN * 
BY MISS C. W. BARBER. 
1 sat alone in my school-room. The little busy be: 





ings who sat about me all day, had taken their dinner 
baskets upon their arms, and trudged over the hill, in 
the paths that led to their several homes. My desk 
was trewed over with withered wild flowers. Som 
were the offerings of infantile hands, while others ha 
been brought by the botonical elass for analysis | 
the recitation of the class, I had dwelt for a longe 
time that night than I was wont, upon the beauty 
the vegetable world, anc the goodness and wis tom o 
its Creator. I spread before them the beautifully tin 
ted cor Ila of the field lilly, and showed them it 
thread like stamens crowned with golden anthers, an 
its curious pistils. From another wild fluwer I dre 
the delicate and nicely notched calyx, and explaine 
to them its various uses, and asked if man, with al 
his boasted powers, had ever planned or execute 
any thing half so lovely. 

turned over the pages of God’s — 
read a description of he riches of Solo wh 
one of thesé?-~ 0 it is out ‘of our power to make an 
thing as beautiful as the little flower we crush und 
our feet at every step, should we not be humble? 

A breathless interest p rvaded the little group, a 
their voices were more subdued than usual, when the 
ca-ae to wish me ‘good night!’ 

After the echo of their footsteps had died away. 
and the room had become silent, { opened a book an 
began to read. Soon my attention was attracted by 
quick light step, and a little girl of five summers sli 
in beside me. Her little pale, sweet face was turn 
towards me 
loosing the dark brown curls which strayed in ric 
profusion around her face and neck. 

“1 thought Frances had gone home?” said I as 
lifted her to a seat beside me. ‘Is she not afraid he 
mother will be anxious about her ?” 

“J thought Miss Barber would tell me about Gof 
and the beautiful flowers,” she replied, “and I havg 
come back to hear.” ; 
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while hersun bonnet had fallen backj 








She had gathered a bunch of buttercups, and I too 
them from her little hand, and told her again of thei 
curious structure. I spoke to her of that most beaut: 
ful of God’s creation, the Moss Rose, and said that H 
had placed the Ma :nolia Grandiflora upon our ear 
to render it more lovely—more like heaven. 

She caught the idea with enthusiasm. ‘ Will ther 
be Howers in heaven?” she asked. 

“There will be every thing which is bright an 
beautiful there,” I replied, ‘and if flowers can ad 


surely find them there ” 

“Oh!” said she, “I hope the angels will we 
wreaths of them: [ am sure I shall love betterto loo 
upon them, and hear them sing!’ 

These were among her last words as I parted frow 
her that evening. The next day Frances was not in 
her accustomed seat. I inquired for her, and they 
told me she was not well I never saw her again. A 
few days after, her coffin passed my window, covere! 
with a black pall, and followed by a train of mourn 
ers. I Watched them until they disappeared in the 
circuitous roa which led to the village grave yard, 
and then I turned away with a sigh, and said, —‘ Ya 
Frances, there are flowers in Heaven, for'you are there.” 





A Beautirvt IMace.—A deaf and dumb person be} 
ing asked to give his idea of forgiveness, took a pen‘ 
cil and wrote—‘It is the sweetness which flowers 
yield when trampled upon ” 
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“WHO EDUCATES YOUR CHILDREN?” 


In the year 1800, Bonaparte met the accomplished 
Madame De Stael, at Copet. She having requested a 
private audience, spoke to the first Consul of the pow- 
erful means afforded by his situation to provide for 
the happiness of France, and made an eloquent dis- 
play of her own plans for the accomplishment of that 
object, which she was desirousto have that giant among 
great men adopt in his management of public affairs. 
He heard her patiently, until she had finished her 
speech, when he coolly asked, ‘‘Who educates your 
Children, Madame ?” 


What must have been the effect of that very signi- 
ficant question upon the mind of that great woman ! 


She had, in the opinion of the discerning First Con- 
Sul, neglected the most impofrtanc o1 an “auues—mie 


education of her children, to waste the energies of 
her gifted mind upon a fruitless effort to ameliorate 
the condition of France. Her objects were laudable, 
but the sacrifice was too great, and therefore she found 
the most severe rebuke in the question, ‘‘ Who edu- 
cates yourchildren?’ We have no dixposition tocen- 
sure the course taken by that most accomplished lady, 
whose writings will ever live to adorn the literature of 
France. We wish merely to put the same question 
to every mother in the land, and request her serious 
consideration of its import. Jt was one that Madame 
De Stael, the most learned and accomplished woman 
of her day, could not answer ; she had neglected this 
first and most binding of obligations, and consequent- 
ly felt more deeply the sting of self-reproach which 
Bonaparte’s question created. She neglected the ed- 
ucation of her children that she might elevate her own 
position, and shine among the most eminent of French 
authors. But how is it with mothers in our country ? 
Ts it not often the case that the most trivial things upon 
which the.human mind can rest, will interfere with 
the sublimest of all the duties imposed upon the mo- 
ther—duties which affect her own happiness and that 
of her children—duties which, if well performed, 
will bring the richest reward to society, and confer in- 
estimable blessings upon children and parents. 

How often we are told when asking mothers to visit 
the school, that they have no time, by those who will 
waste hours in decorating their person to spend an 
evening at a party? How much time is worse than 
wasted at home, which should be devoted to the ed- 
ucation of their children by those mothers who never 
inquire about the condition of the school, the character 
of the Teacher, or the appliances by which their sons 
and daughters are to be qualified for an honorable 
and useful career in life? To them we submit the 
question, “ who educates your children ?” 

The same mother who can deny the child a neces- 
sary school book, or suitable reading matter at home 
and who can refuse to take a well conducted paper for 
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the improvement of her family, will spend many times 
their cost for ribbons and gewgaws to meet the arbi- 
trary and foolish demands of fashionable life, and 
plead the necessity of ‘“ keeping up appearances” for 
her gross perversion of the means God has given her 
to enrich the mins of those she loves. To such an 
one we say, when you stand before the glass arranging 
your useless ornaments, ponder well the question 
“who educates your children?’ Cease to deny the pro- 
per means of improvement to your family—that you 
may consume their cost in doing homage to the shrine 
of fashion. There are thousands who pay the teach- 
er most grudgingly, and ask almost a gratuitous ser- 
vice at his hands, and yet lavish money most freely 
to gratify a senseless vanity. They act asif the body 
was of more value than the soul, and as if a pleasure 
party was worth more to society than a school. 

That mother who can find more -enjoyment in a 


dress-displaying, pol pasting assemblage than in 
the well-conducte coat to which ber children are 


sent for instruction, ‘will feel, unless the God of this 
world has destroyed her sense of maternal obligations, 
no slight rebuke in the answer she gives to the ques- 
tion “ who educates my children ?”’ : 
Would you give a satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion, goto the school and there learn what are the 
privileges it affords your children—become acquain- 
ted with the Teacher—sustain him by a generous and 
grateful sympathy, in dischargiag those duties you 
have delegated to him, and aid him by liberally pro- 
viding for the educational wants of your children, and 
by faithfully devoting your time to thei. mental and 
moral improvement when out of school. Act upon 
common sense principles in this matter, and manifest 
as much interest in the adorning of the mind as you 
do for their bodily comfort, and you will be able to 
render an answer to the question ‘““wHO EDUCATES YOUR 
CHILDREN ?” that will satisfy your conscience, and meet 
the requirements of your obligations to your children 
and to society. 





Crvetty To CuiLpren.—There are few continuous 
acts of wickedness that one could not sooner pardon 
than the wanton infliction of misery on children ; none 
that rests so heavy on the conscience. To make the 
period of childhood miserable is a sin which the poor 
victim, however amiable, cannot forgive. Inthe very 
nature of things it is impossible; its effects are endu- 
ring. Offences in after life may be expiated—may be 
overcome by benefits—may be effaced by remoree 
and atonement, but cruelty to children '—no, it is not 
in human nature to forgive it; those who are capable 
of the atrocity, are almost adrage the most dastardly 
cowards, and when brought into contact in after life 
with the victims of theircruelty, endeavor to propitiate 
forgiveness by the basest serv ility. 


Teachers’ Institutes are being held in most of th® 
counties of the State under the provisions of the law 
for their support, and, as far as we can, learn with in- 





creased usefulness. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Osweco, August 18th, 1844. 
Epwarp Cooper, Ese. -—-The following letter is 
from the pen of the late Noah Webster, L. L. D., and 
gs 1 have never seen his opinion expressed in a more 
clear and convincing manner on the same subject, I 
send it to you, according to promise, for insertion in 
your educational journal, if you think it entitled to 
that attention. I have the original in my possession, 
and this is a verbatim copy 
Yours, truly, GEO. SHEA. 

To the Editors of the New York Tribune: 

“Your correspondent, Old Dilworth, seems not 
well to understand his subject. He objects to your 
spelling, but spells trave-ler as two syllables, as though 
he wanted another /to make outthe word. Now if he 
would divide the syllables properly, trav-el-er, he 
would see that another / is not wanted. 

* You have answered his objections very correctly 
and with judgment. 

“Old Dilworth’ should learn not to write about 
what he does not fully comprehend. The rule for 
ape BBinsgy 2B Sed ed ede tht netnmdan tae 

at number of words, was laid down by Bishop 

wth, seventy or eighty years ago, and was approved 
by Walker, whose authority seems to have some 
weight with your correspondent, though I esteem it of 
little value. But Lowth and Walker did not follow 
their own rule. I have not only adopted the rule as 
correct, but have followed it throughout in my books. 
One thing I claim as my right, that men who undertake 
to censure what I have done, should read any rules 
before they condemn my practice. There is no English 
book, spelling book, grammar or dictionary, which 
presents any uniform or consistent or correct system 
of orthography. The rules I have adopted for correct- 
ing mistakes of English writers may be seen in the 
following books : 

The Elementary Spelling Book, ch. 149, page 157. 

School Dictionaries, 12 mo. and 16 mo. in the Pre- 
faces. 

Large Dictionaries in 2 vols. octavo, lately published, 
in the Introduction, p. 49 and 71. 

English Edition, in quarto, p 29. 

In the octavo abridgment of my dictionary by Wor- 
cester, the rules are not inserted. 

In a work now in the Press, I shall publish a brief 
view of the errors, anomalies and inconsistencies of 
English authors, in their explanations of the English 
alphabet, in orthography, in grammar, in definitions 
and in etymology, that my fellow citizens may be able 
to see what sort of authorities we have for the old ja-- 
gon, and how many errors we read and teach to our 
children merely from reverence to those authorities. 

, N. WEBSTER. 


GrapuatTes or Coiirces.—The following table pr® 
sents the number of graduates at the recent Com- 
mencements of the Colleges of New England, New- 
York and New Jersey. 








Harvard, Mass., 59 | Bowdoin, Me., 33 
Williams, “ 43 | Waterville, “ 

Amherst, “ 32 | Columbia, N. Y. 23 
Yale, “ 89 | Union, - 40 
Trinity, “i 13 | Hamilton, “ 36 
Wesleyan, “ 25] Geneva, “ 14 
Dartmouth, N. H. 51] N.Y. City, “ 27 
Brown, R. i. 30} Madison, “ 15 
Vermont, Vt., 24 | New Jersey, N. J. 71 
Middlebury, Vt., 10 | Rutgers, ” 14 


The Mormon Temple, at Nauvoo, is now aCo'lege, 
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OFFICIAL. 


Srate or New York, Sec’s Orrice, 
Departineat of Common Schools, : 
ALBany, Sept. 26, 1848. 
In tHe Matter oF THE APPEAL 
or THEODORE HOFFMAN, 
v's. 

Tus Trustees or District No. 2, 
Wawarsine, Utster County. 

The material facts in this case, as agreed upon,and 
submitted by the parties, are substantially as follows: 

At an adjourned annual meeting of the inhabitants 
of the district, held at the school house, July 17, 1848, 
at 8 o’clock in the evening, a resolution was passed 
to raise by tax the sum of $1200, of which, the sum 


house upon Hunkhill, upon a site given to-the dis- 
trict; andehe sum of $1025 be applied tothe building 
of an addition to the school-house, and to making ne- 
cessary alterations in the present building. 

In pursuance of this vote the trustees made out 
their tax list according to law. But before any part of 


Jerins 
thetas sePecolledttls Yarue, and thinking ihe amount 


applied to the erection of a school-house upon Hunkhill 
too much, requested the trustees to call a special 
meeting, to take into consideration the propriety of 
raising the said $1200 by annual installments. 

A special meeting was called for the 4th day of 
September, at 7 o’clock P.M. The people assembled 
at the appointed hour, and a vote was taken upon a 
resolution offered, ‘‘ That the sum of $1200, voted on 
Monday, July 17, 1348, for building an addition to 
the school-house, and for building a school-house 
on Hunkhill, be raised by five annual installments ” 
On this resolution the ayes and noes were taken, and 
only twenty-eight voting in the affirmative, the res- 
olution was lost. Whereupon the meeting adjourned 
till the next evening at 7 o'clock. 

Sept. 5, 1848, at 7 o’clock, the meeting again as- 
sembled, and the vo'e of the preceding evening was 
reconsidered, and a motion was made and seconded, 
“That the sum of $1200, voted on Monday, July 17, 
18:8, be raised by five annual installments.” Upon 
taking the ayes and noes, there were forty-two in the 
affirmative, and two in the negative. Thenumber of 
resident taxable inhabitants in the district being 82, 
it was decided by the chairman that the motion was 
carried, and the resolution passed. Two women, 
Ann Bevier, and Rachael Bevier, voted in the affir- 
mative. The appellant objects to the vate on two 
grounds: First, because two women were allowed to 
vote. Second, because a majority of the taxable in- 
habitants did not vote in the affirmative. 

The qualification of voters in school distiict meet- 
ings, is defined in Section 59, Chap. 480, Laws of 
1847, (No. &4 School Laws and Forms for 1848.) 

‘“‘ Every male person of full age, residing in any 
school district, and entitled to hold lands in this State, 
who owns, or hires, real ptoperty in such district sub- 
ject to taxation for salah walnaane : and every resi- 
dent of such district, authorized to vote at town meet- 
ings of the town in which such district, or part of dis- 
trict is situated, and who has paid any rate bill for 
teachers wages in such district within one year prece- 
ding, or who owns any personal property hable to be 
taxed for school purposes in such district, exceeding 


fifty dollars in value, exclusive of such as is exempt 
from execution, and no others, shall be entitled to 
vote at any school district meeting held in such 
district.” 

Every person to be a voter in a school district meet- 





under the patronage of the Home Missionary Society. 


ing must,therefore, be a male twenty-one years of age, 
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anda resident of the district. Any person having these 
three qualifications, and “ entitled to hold iia oh this 
State, who owns, or h'res real property in such district 


“a to taxation for school purposes,” is a voter. 
‘his clause authorizes aliens, who have declared 
their intention to become citizens of the United States, 
and who have filed a certificate of such intention in 
the office of the Secretary of State, to vote, provided 
wow own or hire real property in the district. It also 
authorizes tenants of houses or lands subject to taxa- 
tion in the district, to vote, whether they pay the taxes 
cr not. Legal voters at town meetings, who have paid 
a rate bill for teacher’s wages within one year prece- 
ding, are also voters in the district where they reside 
Any person who has a family, and is a legal.voter 
at town meetings, and has personal property liable to 
be taxed in the district, exceeding fifty dollars in val- 
ue, exclusive of such as is exempt from execution, is 
also a voter. 
_ A man without a family, having property exceed- 
ing fifty dollars in value, liable to taxation, is also a 


voter, because his property is none of it exempt from 


execution. 
CUCS 1b LUMOWS UAL WIM wre wee veew sacetarty ane 


some cases, aliens, not legal voters at town meetings, 
may be legal voters at district school meetings; on 
the other hand, in all cases, legal voters at town mee- 
tings, who do not own or hire real property , and who 
have not personal property exempt from executior 
exceeding fifty dollars in value, are not legal voters 
in district school meetings. And as.to be ‘a male of 
full age, and a resident of the district,” is an assential 
earn of every voter, women are necessarily 
enied the privilege of voting in any case. 

A district meeting legally called and assembled, 
may, by a majority of those present and voting, vote 
to raise four hundred dollars, or less, for the purpose 
of building a school-house ; and also, any sum neces- 
sary for the purchase of a site. And if the Town Su- 
perintendent shall certify in writing, that a larger sum 
is necessary for building a school-house, and shall 
specify the sum, any amount not exceeding the sum 
80 speci‘ied, may be raised by a majority of the legal 
voters present, and voting atthe meeting. Section 70, 
Chapter 480, Laws of 1817. 

School districts are not permitted to mortgage, or 
encumber their school-house lot. But in order to en- 
able a district to raise alarge sum of money, without 
the necessity of laying atax for the whole of it in one 
year, Section 71, Chapter 480, Laws of 1347, provides 
for raising atax by installments. It is as follows: , 

“$71. Whenever a majority of all the taxable in- 
habitants of any school dori, to be ascertained by 
taking and recording the ayes and noes of such in- 
habitants, attending at any annual, special, or ad- 
journed school district meeting legally called, or held 
shall determiue that the sum proposed and provided 
for inthe next preceding section, shall be raised by in. 
stallments, it shall be the duty of the trustees of such 
district, and they are hereby authorized, to cause the 
sum to be levied, raised and collected in equal annu- 
al installments, in the same manner, and with the like 
authority that other school district taxes are raised, 
levied and collected, and to make out their tax list 
and warrant, for the collection of such installments, as 
they become payable, according to the vote of th 
said inhabitants; but the payment, or collection ot 


the last installment shall not be extended beyond five 
years from the time such vote was taken ; and no vote 
to levy any such tax shall be reconsidered, except at 
an adjourned general, or special meeting to be held 
within thirty days thereafter, and the same majority 
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_ The words “taxable inhabitants,” is this section be- 

ing used without limitation or qualification, must be 
construed to mean all who are liable to be taxed,— 
citizens, aliens, women, minors, residing in the dis- 
trict.. The number of taxable inhabitants can be as- 
certained from the last assessment roll of the town. 
A majority of such inhabitants to be ascertained by 
taking and recording the ayes and noes, is necessary 
to the validity of a vote to aise a tax by installments. 

But this majority must be made up of legal voters, for 
although this section of the Statute requires a majority 
of all the taxable inhabitants to have their names re- 
corded in the affirmative, it does not make all the tax- 
able inhabitants legal voters for the purposes of such 
a vote. Who then are legal voters under this section? 
The same persons, and no others, authorised to vote 
by Section 59, hereinbefore quoted. Neither women, 
nor minors, nor persons not liable to be taxed, can 
vote _ the question of raising a tax by installment 

Therefore a man who hires a house, and is a legal vo- 
ter at district meetings in ordinary cases, but who is 
not on the Assessment Roll, and pays no taxes, can- 
BO Keteaasd. H sawereprudf ana nersen, awnesd 
sessed to the owner, the tenants could not vote upon 
this question, unless they were assessed for personal 
proeeey- Non-residents, although taxable, are not 
such “taxable inhabitants,” within the meaning oi 
this section, as to be enumerated in estimating the 
number of taxable inhabitants in the district, and they 
are not voters in any case The tax raised by virtue 
of this section, must also be raised by equal annual 
installments,—for example: if it be voted to raise 
one thousand dollars in five equal annual installments 
the sum to be raised each year must be two hundred 
dollars, and not as some have supposed two hundred 
dollars with the interest, that is two hundred and sevea 
dollars at the end of the first year, two hundred and 
fourteen at the end of the second year, and so on. 
Trustees and others must therefore make their con- 
tracts accordingly. 

The votes cast by the women at the meeting held 
September 5, 1848, were illegal; and the motion to 
raise said $1200 by installments, was lost for want of 
the legal majority. 

The District Clerk will record this decision. 

Given under my hazd and the Seal of Office of the 

Secretary of State. 

[L S.J CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 

Supt. Common Schools. 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Secretary’s OFrice, 

Department of Com. Schools. 

: Axzany, July 29, 1548. 

The Town Superintendents elected to take their offi- 
ces on the first day of November, 1818, are requested 
to report to this department immediately, stating their 
names, and their post otfice address. 

The y are also requested to direct how the District 
School Journal for the districts shall be directed, wheth- 
er to the Town Superinteadent, or to th» districts; and 
if to the districts, then to what post office. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
j Sup’r. Com. Scuoors. 





Lrisurt.—his leisure isa very pleasant garment 
to look at, but it is a very bad one to wear. Tho 
‘ruin of millions may be traced to it. 


Pens made out of bones are now in use in England 
and sell at the rate of fifty for 25 cents. _They are 
pronounced to be as flexible as the quill, and far 





shall be required for re-consideration as is required to 
levy such tax.” 


mora durable. 
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NORTH WESTERN EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 


This society was organized by a Convention which met in 
Chicago the Sth of October, 1846. Its object is to concen- 
trate the energies of the active friends of Education in the 
Northwest, in well directed and systematic efforts to carry 
out the spirit of that part ofthe celebrated ordinance of July 
13th, 1787, which says: “ Religion, Morality and Knowledge 
being necessary to good government, and the happiness of 
mankjnd, ScHooLs, AND THE MEANS OF EDUCATION, SHALL FOR- 
EVER BE ENCOURAGED.” 

The first Anniversary of this Society was held in Milwau- 
kie on the 21st and 22nd of July, 1847, and the second in 
Detroit on the 16th and 18th of August last. 

In the absence of the President, the meeting was called to 
order by Hon. Ina Mayuew, Superintendent of Public In- 
#truction for the State of Michigan ;and on his motion, Rev. 
Dr. DurFiztp was called to the chair, and J. L. Enos,a 
graduate of the New-York State Normal School, appoiated 
Secretary. 


iene -} 


wre read, and the following resolutions, reported by a 
Committee, were discussed and unanimously adopted : 


Resolve’, That the system of Free Schools commends itself 
to our judgment, and that, in the opinion of this society, it is 
the duty of the several state governments to provide such 
efficient means for their support as will secure the education 
of the masses. 

Resolved, That, for the better promotion of the interests of 
common school education, it ix the deliberate conviction of 
this society, formed after mature reflection, based upon the 
successful results which have followed the establishment of 
Union Schools, that they ought to be speedily organized in 
all villages and densely populated portions of the country. 


Resolved, That, as all contemplated improvements in popu- 
lar education must finally depend upon the qualifications of 
teachers, it is of the first importance that Norma Scuoots, 
ar institutions for educating teachers, should be made‘a part 
of the common school system of each state. ‘ 

Resolved, That the highest improvement of our common 
schools, is intimately connected with the prosperity of the 
higher seminaries; aad that the encouragement of educa- 
tonal institutions of all grades, from the primary school to 
the college, is necessary, both to secure the most thorough 
preparation on the part of teachers, and to give to the 
whole people the best education. 

Resolved, That the general introduction of Teachers’ In- 
stitutes promises to be a more available means of elevating 
immediately the standard of qualifications in teachers, than 
any other with which we are acquainted; and that we re- 
commend that such institutes be held annually in every 
county, where suitable teachers can be procured to take 
charge of them. . 

Resolved, That this society respectfully invite the attention 
of the several state legislatures of the states in the North 
West Territory, tothe great importance of Teachers’ Insti- 
tates, their intimate connection with the welfare of com- 
mon schools, and the necessity of legislation for their 
establishment and support. 

The letter of Hon. Sacem Town, found on page 103 of this 
number of the Journal. was read and ordered to be publish- 
ed with the proceedings of the Society. 


The following constitution was adopted on the second 
day. 


Arr. 1. This association is to be called the North Western 
Educational Society. 


Arr. 2. The object of the Society shall be the diffusion of 
Intelligence and Virtue, by advancing the interests of edu- 
cation, but more especially by promoting the cause of pub- 
lic or Common Schools, as primary institutions of learning. 

Art. 3. The officers of this society shall be a President, 
a Vice President, a Reeording Secretary, a Corresponding 
Secretary and a Treasurer, who shall constitute the Execu- 
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states of Minots, Owio, Iadiana. Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Jowa, and such other states as are or may be represented in 
the meetings of this society. 

Arr, 4. The duties of the officers first named, constituting 
the Executive Board, shall be such as usually pertain to 
such officers. It shall be the duty of the officers in the cther 
states named, to correspond with the Executive Board in 
relation to all matters of interest to the society. 

Art. 5. The annual meeting of the society for the election 
of officers,and the transaction of other business, shall be 
held at such place and time, as shall from time to time be 
determined by a vote of the society at a regular meeting. 

Arr. 6. Any prson may become a member of this society 
by subscribing the constitution and paying into the treasury 
the sum of fifty cents; but females may be admitted by 
merely subscribing the constitution. Honorary members 
elected by a vote of the society. 

Arr. 7. Any state educational society whose object is the 
advancement of public school education, may, on applica- 
tion, be admitted as auxiliary to this society; and any mem 
ber of an auxiliary society shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges ot this society. 

Arr. 8. The business of this society shall be conducted in 
the majority of the members present at any regular meet- 
ing, shall be conclusive in all matters except amendments of 
the constitatton. 

Art. 9. This constitution may be altered or amended by 
a vote of two-thirds of the meinbers present at any regular 
meeting of the society. 

_ It was then moved, that when this society adjourns it ad- 
journ to meet in the city of Cleveland, on the seconp WeEp- 
NespDaY IN Avausrt, 1549. 

The committee on officers for the society, then reported 
the following as the officers of this society for the ensuing 
year, which was unanimously adopted. 

OFFICERS. 

Presipent, M. F. COWDERY;; Vice Pres’t, Ira MavHew 
Recording Secretary. M.D. Leceert ; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, L. AnpRews; Treasurer, A. H. Batty. (Executive 
Board.) ‘ 

Intino1s.—Vice Presidents, E. W. Weatwortn, A. G. 
Wiper ; Corresponding Secretary, J. L. Enos. 

Ixprana.—Vice Presidents, E. R. Eames, CALEB MILis; 
Corresponding Secretary, F. P. Cummnunes. 

Onto.—Vice Presidents, S. St. Joun, H. H. Barney ; Cor- 
responding Secretary, A. D. Lorp. 

Micnican.—Vice Presidents, Grorce Durrigzip, C. T. 
Hinman ; Corresponding Secretary, Ira Mayuew. 

Wisconsin.—Vice Presidents, T. ‘M. Hopxins, T. L. 
Wricuar ; Corresponding Secretary, O. B. Pirrce. 

Iowa.—V,ice Presidents, J. C. Horproox, Asa TuRNEL; 
Corresponding Secretary, E. Avams. 

PennsyLvania.—Vice Presidents, J. T. Pecx, C. M. Reep ; 
Corresponding Secretary, ANDREW Comsrock. 

New Yorx.—Vice Presidents, Satem Town, J. B. Tuom- 
son; Corresponding Secretary, E. Cooper. 

Ruopg Istanp —Vice Presidents, F. WayLanp, N. Bisrop ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Il. BARNARD. 

Conxecricut.—Vice Presidents, S. Tottex, 8. Otix; Cor 
responding Secretary, G. W. WixcHesrer. 

The discussion was then resumed in relation to teachers’ 
institutes, and engaged in by Messrs. Perce, Rovse, Bu.ieye 
Maynrew and others. Adjourned to 2 o’clock, P. M. 

The debates upon the several resolutions were character. 
ised by ability, and an evideat desire to ascertain the best 
methods of promoting the welfare of mankind by the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In addition to the resolutions, 
already given, the following were adopted : 

Resolved, That we consider it of the greatest importance 
that, careful attention be paid to all the laws, which pertain 
to the comfort, health and happiness of our children and 
youth; and that too much attention cannot be given to the 
construction of school houses, the finishing and furnishing 
of school rooms and the careful ventilation and cleanliness 
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if 
Resolved, That we cordially invite the other Educational 
YO opens to —_— our next annual meeting in Cleveland, 
unite with us in promoting the at obp 
&€veral organizations. : i ea 
Resolved, That we recommend the introduction of vocal 
music, practical and theoretical, into all our common and 
higher Schools. 
After the adoption of the usual complimentary resolutions, 


‘ the society appointed delegates to the next anniversary of 


the New York State Teachers’ Association as follows: 
Inutsois.—James L. Enos, and A. G. Wilder. 
Wiscossix.— Oliver B. Peirce, and T. L. Wright. 
Micuicas.—Ira Mayhew, and W. H. Francis. 
Onto.—I. W. Andrews, and M. F. Cowdery. 
Iowa.—J. C. Holbrook. and T. H. Benton, Jr. 
Inpiava.—Caleb Mills, and F. P. Cummings. 
The meeting was ‘not merely one of great interest to all 
in attendance, but well calculated to arouse the attention of 
the entire North Western portion of our county to the sub- 


) ject of popular education. The good fruits of the society 


are already apparent in the States embraced in its organiza- 
tion, and we hope its most sanguine friends have not antici- 
pated too much from this timely and well directed associa- 
ion. 

Tus New Yorn Hisroricas. Soctery.—The New-York 
Historic al Society held its regular meeting at the University 
afew days sinee. Hor. Luther Bradish presided, and a 
large number of members were in attendance. A report 
on the finances of the Society was read bythe Domestic 
Secretary, from which it appears that the receipts for the 
last three-quarters were $1,800, and the debt of the Society 
had been reduced $400 in that time. The presentation of a 
collection of Mexican arms and Indian curiosities, by Dr. 
Jarvis, was then acknowledged, and a vote of thanks re- 


turned to this gentlemen by the Society. 
Notice was made of a proposition to have a survey of the 


gucient aboriginal remains in the western part of this State. 
Mr. E. G. Squier engaged to make a survey of the one 
lundred ditlerent mounds and fortifications which have been 
discovered, for the sum of $200, and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute has agreed to furnish hulf of this, provided the Histor- 
cal Society would contribute the rest.- The subject was re- 
erred to the Executive Committee. 

The Foreign Secretary then read the correspondence 
from Mr. Brodhead, the Secretary of Legation at London, 
and Mr. Campbell, the Sub-Librarian at the Lague, res- 
pecting the original manuscript recently discovered in the 
archives at the Hague, written in 1626, by Isaac De Rasieres, 
who was Secretaty here at that period. This is the earliest 
written account of the settlement of New-Netherlands. 

A translation ffom the manuscript was read by Mr. Bart- 
dett, giving a most curious’ and interesting account of the 
setilement, the scenery of the bay at that time, and the 
manner and habits of the Indians. We learn that the docu- 
ment will shortly be published, and its appearance will be 
looked for with much interest. 

On motion of Mr. Dewitt the thanks of the Society were 
voted to Mr. Brodhead, Secretary of Legation at London, 
and to Mr. Carttod, Deputy Librarian at the Hague. After 
some farther business the Society adjourned. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Women of the American Revolution, by Evizapetn 
Exter, authoress of ,the character of Schiller, Country 
Rambles, &c., in two vols, New York: Baker & Scribner. 
History has not deait tairly with the selfdenying and pa- 

trivtic Women of the revolution. The few allusions to 

female heroism in sharing the hardships and dangers of 
1oge soul stirring times with the brave mea who achieved 








1fg 


our independence, should not 

noble devotion to ‘the cause of alg a 
These interesting and tersely written sketches will rescue 
mauy a vafuble tribute to worth from oblivion. and impart 
lessons of great value to the daughters of so honored an 
ancestry.—Among the women whose lives are sketched in 
these volumes, ure Mrs. George Washington, Mrs. John 
Adams, Mrs. Doct: Warren, Mrs. Baehe, (Dr. Franklin's 
daughter.) Mrs. Gen. Schuyler, Mrs. Joha Hancock Mrs 
Gen. Gates, and an hundred others. There are ston : 
traits of Mrs. Waxshingtor, Mrs Warren, &c. &c. aia 

If Mrs. Ellett could but light upon a mass of correspon 
dence like that of the late venerable Mrs. Sartin with re 
of the leading minds of Europe, which was duemeed in 
MS. only a summer or two since, she would rescue inval- 
uable matter from oblivion. Nor can “the Women of the 
Revolution” be known to us until these evidences of their 
minds, when brought in contact with other minds shall re- 
veal their intellectual force and moral character. A work 
like that presented by Mrs. Ellett has long been needed to 
collect the scattered records of their services and embahn 
their memoriep KE Th rary itinhy, ANE Should be read by 
all who would become acquainted with this much neglec- 
ted, yet deeply interesting field of Revolutionary Biography. 
Surely all will take great pleasure in studying the character 
of the woman who had the early training of such men ag 
those who achieved our national! existence and founded the 
glorious institutions of our country. 

Sold by Stoddard & Babcock of this city. 





Spark's Axaysis OF THE Frescu Veres.—This is a large 
and elegant chart, containing a complete analysis of the 
conjugations of the French verbs. It presents the termina 
tions of this difficult and all important class of words so 
fully and clearly as to impress them upon the memory, and 
in such an ingenious manner as to give it great value as 4 
map for reference to be used by those who have made con 
siderable progress in the language. 

The difficult and dry process of slavishly committing to 
memory paradigms will be superceded by the more philoso- 
phical and interest‘ng methods employed in so classifying 
both the regular and irregular verbs as to present the deri- 
vation and formation of every tense at one view. This 
process of acquiring a knowledge of the French language, 
will secure greater accuracy in learning its structure and 
pronunciation. 

We have given considerable time to the examination o 
this chart, and the details in this analytical manner of teach- 
ing French, and do not hesitate to give it the preference 
over every other system with which we are acquainted. 





Ropert Burxs; asa Poet, and as a Man. By Samuel 
Tyler, of the Maryland Bar. New York: Baker & Scrib- 
ner, 1548. 

The author introduces the very interesting subject of this 
volume, by a well written essay, entitled “The Theory ot 
the Beautiful.” He then directs attention to the leading char 
acteristic of the y of Burns,—its tenderness and sway 
over the affections. Whis is followed by an able defence 
Burns as a man. 

The work is well worth an attentive perusal, and tends 
illustrate the value of gei.ius upon human culture. 

Sold by Hall & Dickson of this city. 





> We are reluctantly compelled to omit an account o 
the exercises at the late examination of the Normal Schoo 
until our next. 
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EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 


57 Joun srresr, New York. 


The Arithmetical Course for Schools. 
(PRIARY TABLE BOOK, In PREss.) 
1. FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 
Il. SCHOOL ARITHETIC. 


The Academic Course. 
1. THE UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC. 
II PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. 
Hl ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
Iv. ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
Vv. DAVIES’ ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING. 


OURDONS ALGEDICA.. 
I. DAVIES’ BOURDON’S A S . 
Ul. DAVIES’ LEGENDRE’S GEOMETRY AND TRIG- 
ONOMETPY. 
Im. DAVIES’ ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
IV. DAVIES’ DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
Y. DAVIES’ SHADES, SHADOWS, AND PERSPEC- 


TIVE. 
¥i. DAVIES DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CAL- 
CULUS. 


will be the common standards to Which’ the’ targést- pornod 
oi the students of the present day, will refer. 


Natural Philosophy. 
a FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOS.- 
OPHY, 

Kerbracing the elementary principles of Mechanics, Hydros 
tatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatus, Acoustics, Pyronomics, 
Optics, Astronomy, Galvanism, Magnetism, Electro-Mag- 
setism, Magneto-Electricity, with a description: of the 
Steam and Locomotive Engines. Illustrated by numerous 
diagrams. 

. Parker is widely known through his “ Aids to Com- 
potition” and other text books. His Natural Phelosorhy is 
poceived with uncommon favor by teachers, aud is very 
generally adopted where it is introduced. A copy willl be 
ento teachers who may wish to examine it. 


Civil Engineering. 
L DAVIES’ PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, MENSURA- 
TION, AND DRAWING. 
Il. DAVIES’ ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING. 
#1. GILLESPIES MANUEL OF ROADS AND RAIL 
ROADS. 
ht is, in all respects, the best work on this subject wh 
which I am acquainted ; equally adapted to the wants o 
studeuts of civil engineering, and the purposes of per- 
sons in any way engaged in the construction or super- 


vision of roads. 
PROF. MAIIAN, |! M. A. 


History. 
I. WiLLARD’S HISTORY OF THEUNITEDSTATES 
OR REPUBLIC OF AMERICA, 5vo. 
{. WILLAR’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
New editions brought down to the present time. 
I. WILLARD’S AMERICAN CHRONOGRAPHER, A 


Chart of American History. 
L WILLARD’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN PER- 
SPECTIV I. 
ll. WILLARD’S TEMPLE OF TIME, A chart of Uni- 
versal History. 
CLARK’S NEW ENGLASH GRAMMAR. 

A practical grammar, in which worus, phrases, aud senten- 
oes are classified, according to their offices, and their re- 
lation to each other: iilustrated by a complete system of 
diagrams. By S. W. Crarxk. A.M. © 

From the Rahway Register. 

li is a most capital work, and well calculated, if we mistake 
not, to supercede, even in our best schools, works of 
much loftier pretension. 

FULTON AND EASTMAN’S BOOK KEEPING, BY 
SINGLE ENTRY. 

The methods of accounts here presented, furnish that 
part of a common education, which in practical life is 
most indispensable. It is printed in script type, and pre- 
sents the forins in beautiful hand writing. to the eye of 
the earner. 

FULTON AND EASTMAN’S PRINCIPLES OF PEN- 
MA NSHIP. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Illustrated and expeditiously taught by the use of a series 
of chirographic charts, a key, and a set of school writing 
books appropriately ruled. 

I. FULTON AND EASTMAN’S CHIROGRAPHIC 

CHARTS, In two numbers. : 

Chart No. 1, embraces primary exercises, and elementary 
principles in writing. 

"Chart No. 2, embraces elementary principles for capitals 
combined, and elementary principles for small letters com- 
bined. 

Il. KEY TO FULTON AND EASTMAN’S CHIRO- 

GRAPHIC CHARTS, 

Containing directions for the position at the desk, and man- 
ner of holding the pen ; also, for the exact forms and pro 
portions of letters, with rules for their execution. 

Ill. FULTON AND EASTMAN’S SCHOOL WRITING 

BOOKS, in four parts. 
JUST’ PUBLISHED, 
Schoo! Architecture, 
1 VOL. OCTAVO. 

By Hon. Henry Barnard, Superintendent of Schools in Rhode 
Island. Embracing plans for school houses, and every 
thing that relates to their interior arrangement and venti 
lation. It is a work full of valuable information for teach- 
ers and school committees. 

A.S. BARNES & Co. 
Sia Raping 20m. lanes 
Have in press, and will publish in September, 
CHAMBERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 

New American edition, from the revised and improved 
Edinburgh edition, by D. M. Rersr, L.L.D. 
CHAMBERS’ GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, ZOOLOGY, 
PHILOSOPHY, DRAWING, PHYSIOLOGY, TREA 
SURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

These works are issued by the Messrs. Chambers of 
Edinburgh, who are known in Great Britain and America, 
by their numerous and valuable publications, intended pes- 
cially for schools, and fér the diffusion of intelligence on all 
scientific and practical subjects. They have secured for the 
authorship of this seriex, the labors of some of the first pro- 
fessors in Scotland, in the several branches. Many en- 
gravings illustrate the several volumes. and they will be 
found admirable text books, as well as a rich addition to the 
school and family library. 


THE STUDENT AND YOUNG TUTOR, 
Is issued the first of each month, at 107 Fulton street New 
York. J.S. Denman, Editor and Proprietor. 


Nal J ’ 7 
SCIENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
CLARK’S NEW GRAMMAR. 

A Practical Grammar, tn which Worps, Pruases and SEn- 
TENCES are clissified cecording to their offices and their relu- 
tuons to each other, tlustrited by a complete system of Dia 
grams ; by S. W. Clark, A. M. 

“This is a new work which strikes us very favorably. Its 
deviations from older books of the kind art geherally judicious 
and often important."—N. Y. T.ibune. __. 

“ We are convinced it has points of very decided super 
ority over any of the elementary works in. common use.”"—N, 
Y. Courier and Enquirer. : 

“r. Clark’s Grammar is a work of merit and originality ” 

—Geneva Courier. 

“Clark’s Grammar I have never seen equalled tor practica- 
bility, which is of the utinost importance in all School Books.” 

S. B. CLARK, 

January, 1648. Principal Scarbord Academy, Me. 

« The brevity, perspicuity and comprehensiveness of the 
work are certainly rare merits and alone would commend it 
to the favorable consideration of Teachers and Learners.”— 
Ontario Messenger is 

“This Grammar is just such a Book as I wanted, and I 
shall make it rH text book in my school.” 

WILLIAM BRICKLEY, 

Feb. 1518, Teacher, Canastota, N. Y. 

“T believe it only requires a careful examination by Teach 
ers, and those who have the supervision of our educational 
interest, to secure for this work a speedy introduction into 
all our schools.” N. BRITTAN, 

Feb. 1848. Principal of Lyons Union Schooe. 

“Ido not hesitate to pronounce it superior to any work 
with which I am acquainted. I shall introduce it into the 








the Mount Morris Union School at the first opportunity,” 
H. G. WINSLOW, Priacip 
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HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
216 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


TO which they very respectfully invi‘e the attention of School 
Committees, Teachers and others interested in the cause of «duca- 
tien. H.& 8. have for m.ny years been engaged in the publica- 
tion of Scho: ] Books, and their endeavor has been to obtain ‘he 
Bust works—-those made with reference to practical and sound 
methods of Teaching. The very flattering reception their publi 
cations have met from the first teachers in the country, is to them 
the best evidence of having in some degrce attained the object. To 
keep pace with allthe late improvements in the science of teach- 
ing, (heir books have undergone thorough revision,and upon exain- 
ination will compa:e with the highest standard in cach depa:tment. 

The Elementary Astronomy, accompanied by 16 
maps mounted on rollers, each map 3 hy 34 feet—designed to illus- 
teate the mechanism of tbe heavens, and for the use of public Lec 
turers, Academies and Schools, by H. Mattison. 





Blaps per set, with cloth backs, $20.00 
do do on strong paper without cloth backs, 15,00 
Kooks, (new edition revised ar.d enlarged) per copy, 50 


This work has been extensively introduced into the schools of 
the State of New York, and the publishers have received numerous 
bduerriale a piteorale senderaytpanbeue Of Ure ly abett wert aodt 
in the State, for by its use a greater anount of astronomical infor 
mation can be imparted in one month, than can in six months, by 
any other method. Teachers are earnestly desired to give it an 
examination. 

Burrit’s Geography of the Heavens, is too well 
known to require any commendation. 

The National Geography, illustrted by 209 engrav- 
mgs and 60 Stylographic maps, by S.G. Goodrich, t vol. quarto. 
This work has been entirely revised and wich its new and elegant 
mays is the best work of its kind extant. Mis designedas a school 
buok—as a book for teachers, and a thorough training in the study 
of Geography is the objectat which the author aims. He desires 
that the pupil shall not only learn and recite, but that the lesson 
shall be so jearned and recited, that be shali. ever after. carry in his 
mind clear, distinct and available outlines of the subject. Geogra- 
phy igtou Often taught ina confused manner ; and often, while the 
usual gro Und is gone over, and a vast amount of questions answer- 
ed, clear Views of the whole jel! of study are actualy never ac- 
quired, ad consnquently the entire subject vanishes from the mind 
83 soon 7S the lessons are closed. e 

PetCr Parley’s New Geography for Becin- 
ners, "0twithstanding the numerous imitations which have been 
from t'me to time urged upotthe schools of our country, still 
stands UnS.irpassed in pointofexceilunce. ‘This work is now pub 
lished With colored mavs. 

Mrs. Lincelin’s Botan y—for clearnegg, simplicity ard 
philosophic precision, there are few echeol books which hold a 
mote pre-eminent rank than this. and few certainly have a wider 
aud more just y deserved popularity. 

Kame’s Elements of Criticism, the only complete 
edition new published. 

helps’ Chemistry, ! vol, 12, mo. 

Do. PHILOSOPHY, “ “ 
Do. BOTANY FOB BEGINNERS. 
Do. PHILUSOPHY, * 
De. CHE MISTRY, £35 

The elementary works on Botanv, Chemistry, and Philosophy 
which sre here offered are peculiarly adapted fur the use of scholars 
im our District Schools. ‘Ihey are clear and interesting exhibitions 
Of cutcitaining science adapted tu the eomprcohcusivun ul children 
for whom they are desigued, 

Webster's Schovul Dictionary, square 16 mo. 

Do. HIGH SCHOOL do. 12 mo. new edition, 
just published. Decidedly the most desirable School ictionary in 
nec. The design of this volume is to furnish a vocabulary of the 
more common wor‘s which constitute the body of our language, 
with aumerous technical terms in the arts and sciences any many 
wordsand phrases from other languages, which are often met with 
ta English books. Subjoined are vocabularies of Latin, Greek and 
Scripture proper names, and a listof modern Geogsaphic a aaimes 
with their pronunciation as given by the latest authorities. The 
QatHocrarny and CuNcTuaTION in this volume are made tu cor- 
respond ciosely with the larger works of tr. Webster, issued tinder 
the editorship of Prof. Goodrich of Yale College. 

Pinney’s Practical French Teacher, which is, 
by its superiority of method, rapidly superseding all other syrtems 
now in use. The author, himself an American anda teacher of 
eminence. has so adapted his method, as to meet and overcome the 
didicaulties in nequiring a correct knowledge of this necessary 
brech of a finished education. bs 


. 
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KEY FO PINNEY'S PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHES, 

H. & 8. willsnortly issue anew Astronomy forSchosks 
by Prof.O. M, MITCHEL, of the Cincianati Observatory, v hosy 
reputation in this department of science isa sure guarautedcte 
valuuble work. 

H &S. will be happy to farnis copies of any of the wo rks 
examination, to Teachers or Committees. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Adams’s New Arithmetic, 


REVISED EDITION. 
HE PUBLISHERS give notice that this valuable School Book 
is now inthe market. ‘The work bas undergonea thorough 
revision. [t contains the characteristics of the fomer edition, in 
a greatly improved form with such corrections and additions as 
the wants of the times demand. 

Adam-'s New Arithmetic is almost the only work on Arithmette 
used in extensive sectionsof New England. It has been adapted 
to the currency of, and republished in Canada. It has also beca 
traslated and re published in Greece. It is used in every part of 
the United States; and in the State of New York, is the ‘lem 
Book in ninety-thiee of the one hundred and fifly five Academies 
which reported to the Regentsof the University in 1847. Nor- 
withstanding the multiplication of Arithmetics, made up, many 
of them, of the material of Admins’ New Arithmetic, the work 
has steadily increased in the public favor and demand 

Teachers, Superintendents and Committees are respectfully 
Le furnished by the Publishers. 


Adams’s Series of School Books. 

The Publishers have in preparation, and will publish, early in 
the season, the following series of Arithinetical Works, viz : 

1—Primary Artthmetic, or Mental Operations in Numbevs; 
giving -.. sntroductton to Adams’ New Arithinetic, revised editfon 

W—Adams's New Arithmetic, Revised Edition; being a 
revision of Adams's New Arithmetic, first published in 1827 

1t.—Key to the Revised Edition of Adims's New Avith 
metic. 5 

tV.—Mensurution, Mechinte:l Powers, and M:chinery. 
The principles of mensuration analytically explained, and practi- 
cally applied tothe measurement of lines, superfices, and solide 
aiso, a philosoplucal explanation of the simple mechanical pewwers; 
and their application to machinery. Designed to tullow Adaine’s 
New Arithmetic. 

Vv: —Bovk keeping. This work contains a lucid explanation 
of the science of accounts, a new concise and common sense 
method of Book Kkkpine BY SInGLe Exrry, and various forins. 
recftpts. orders, notes, bonds, mortgages, ans ovher instruments 
cessary for the transaction of business. Accompanied with 
lank Books, for the use of learners. 

COLLINS & BROTHER, New York. 

PHILLIPS & 3 AMPSON, Bosron. 

J. W. PRENTISS & ©), Keene, N. H., 
For Sate atso By HALL * DICKSON, Syraccse. 3m 


Agassiz’s New Work. 
PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY, 


JUCHING the Structure, Development, Distributiou, and Na 
t ral Arrangement of the RACES OF ANIMALS, living and 
extinct; with numerous illustrations. For the use of Schools and 
Colleges. Part 1, Comparative Pursiovocy, By Loiis Agassiz. 
and Agustus A. Gould. 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

“The design of this work is to furnish an epitome of the Pead- 
ing principles of the science of Zoology, as deduced from the pre 
sent state of knowledge, so illustrated asto be intelligible to the 
begining student No similar treatise now exis’s in this —- 
and indeed, some of the topics have not been touched upon iat 
language. unless in a strictly technical form, and in scattered ar 
ticles. 

*‘ Being designed for American students, the illustrations Pmwe 
en drawn, as far as possible, from American objects * * * * Pop 

be r names have been employed as facas poxsible, rnd to the sci 

WIA tic names an Eng!ish termination has generally been given. Th- 
ent, partis devoted to Cemparative lhysiology. as the basis of 
lirscsification ; the second, to Systematic Zoology, in which tre 
Clanciples ot Classification will be applied, and the principal groups 
ti Animals briefly characterized.” 

of Just published by GOULD, KENDALL, bie: ae 

July. .. 
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IFE AND Serices oF Sivas Wricut, editel by Han. 
Jabez D. Hammond, one vol. § v. of 750 pages, for stle 





HALL & DICKSQN 
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EK. C. & J. BIDDLE. 


prepared with care, with reference to the wants of scholars 
rather than the display of erudition; and on a plan that can 
hardly fail to commend itself at sight to the experienced 





No 6. So. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


Publish the following werks designed for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. 

Lynd’s First Book of Etymology. 
Lynd’s Class Book of Etymology, 
Oswald’s Etymological Dictionary, with Key. 
Cleveland's Compendium of English Literature. 
Fiske’s Eschenburg’s Manuel of Classical Literature. 
Volume of Plates illustrating the “ Manuel.” 
Fiske’s Classical Antiquities. 


Vogdes’ U.S. Arithmetic. Key. J 

“ First Part U.S. Arithmetic. 
Ring’s 3,000 Exercises in Arithmetic. Key. 
Crittenden’s Double Entry Book Keeping. 
Vodges’ Mensuraticn. 
Alsop’s Algebra, Second Edition. Key. 
Gummer’s Astronomy, Third Edition. 
Maury’s Navigation, x “ 








Sohnson’s Moffat’s Natural Philosophy.} 

Johnson’s Motfat's Chemistry. 

McMurtrie’s Scientific Lexicon. 

Peale’s Graphics, 
Drawing. 

Hill’s Drawing Book of Flowers and Fruit. 

Hill's Progressive Lessons in Painting Flowers and 
Fruit.j 





Dutlines of Sacred History. 
Tregor’s Geography of Pennsylvaina. 





L’Abeille pour les Entans. 
French 
Sandford aud Merton, in French. 


IN PRESS. 
Alsop’s First Lessons in Algebra. 


SERIES OF ETYMOLOGICAL CLASS BOOKS. 

1. THE FIRST BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. By James 
Lynd, Prof. of Belles Letters, in Delaware College. 

2. THE CLASS BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. By Profes- 


soe Lynd 

3. Aw ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By John Oswald. New edition, 
with a key by Prof. Lynd. 
& This series has been adopted, in whole or in part. for use 
wn the Public Schools of Philadelphia, Baltimore. New York, 
Brooklyn, Troy, Utica, Hartford.“ Charlestown, &c. &c. 

From Professor J. S. Hart, Principal of Philadelphia Cen- 
cal High School, author of an English Grammar, Class-Books 
of Prose and Poetry, an Exposition of the Constitution of thé 
Cyuted States, §e. 

Crenrrat Hien Scuoor, Philadelphia, June 15, 1917. 

GenrLeven,—I have examined with unusual satisfaction 
the First Book and Class-Book of Etymology, by Mr. James 
Lynd. These books both in their plan and execution. give 
evidence of having been prepared by one practically ac- 
quainted with the difficulties of the subject, and able suc- 
cessfully to meet them. I have long considered the study 
as one of priinary importance, aoa J am free to say, that I 
think Mr. Lynd’s work the greatest advance that has yet 
been made towards a practical and efficient method ot 
teaching it. The conviction has been for some time gaiuing 
geound, that the study of the analysis of words intgtheir el- 
ements, of the meaning of these elemeuts and the method of 
combining them—in other words, the study of Etymol ogy 
1s essential, especially to the mere English scholar, t 5 a pro 
per and intelligent comprehension of the language. These 
exercises, also, like all rational exercises connected with the 
study of language, have been found to be one of the most 
efficient means of diciplining the youthful mind. But hither 
to serious difficulties have been experienced from the want 
of text-books precisely adapted to the necessities of English 
xcholars; and many teachers have omitted what they be- 
lieved to be an iinportant branch of primary instruction‘ 
because no method of teaching it had beea presented that 
seemed sufficiently practical. Myr. Lynd’s books; I think, 
wilt go ar to-remove this difficulty. They are evidently 


Clerk of f£ 


Lessons for beginners in 








teacher. 


die, Philudelphia, und are for sale by 


The elementary principles of 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
To Measrs. E. C. & J. Bidale. JOHN 8. HART. 
The above named works are published by E. C. & J. Bid 


C. M. Saxton, New York; 
Derby, Wood & Co., Geneva ; 
W. C. Little & Co., Albany; 
Bemis & Shepard Canandaigua ; 
Merriam, Moore & Co., Troy; 
Alling, Sey:nour & Co., Renkaben 
Erastus Darrow, ’ 
H. H. Hawley & Co., Utica; 





Stoddard & Babcock,) <.. ‘ 
Hall & Dickson, meee; 

Alden & Markham, Auburn ; 

O. G. Steele, Buflalo; and by Booksellers generally. 


CLEVELAND’S COMPENDIUM OF ENGLIS 
LITERATURE. 

A Comprenpium oF EnGuisn Literature, chronological 
arranged, from Sir John Mandeville (14th century) to Wu 
Cowver (‘ose of 15th century) .scousistiog of Biographics 
with Notes ‘xplanatory and illustrative, and directing tw 
the best Editions, and to various criticisms. Designed as a 
text-book for the highest classes in Schools and Academies 
as well as for private reading. By Chas. D. Cleveland. 

Adopted as a text-book in the Public Grammar Schools 
of Philadelphia; the Public High School Hartford ; and ex- 
tensively in Academies and private Seminaries throughout 
the Union. 

From Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D. 
Puinapa., Dec. 9, 1847. 

Having, some years sinee, meditated a similar undertak- 
ing. | can appreciate, in a measure, the difficulties with 
which you were called to contend, afd the skill with which 
you have surmounted them. The selections seem to me % 
be made with much taste and judgmem, and I cannot but 
regard this volume asa very valuable addition to our School 
Literature.. The interest with which a young kiunswoman, 
in whose hands I have placed it. is studying it, is an earb- 
est of the receggion which it must meet in the more advane- 
ed classes of off higher schools for both sexes. " 

ALonzo Potter. 
Bosrox, March 7, 1547. 

My Dear Sir:—I ought long ago to have acknowledgéd 
your very agreable present of the Compendium of .Englisa 
Literature. Itis just the thing I had been wishing to see, 
and J thank for it. ; 

Ihave examined the Compendium with great care, and 
have found it better suited than any other volume I have 
seen, to be a text-book in the study of the History of English 
Literature. 2 
hopeless length, but yet long enough to make a deep impres- 
sion, and to give a fair view of the writings of the mose 
prominent of the English writers in prose and verse. The 
biographical notices are judicious, and the extracts are mage 
with taste and discrimination, and present most attractive 
specimens of the treasures of our incomparable English lau- 
guage. 

1 have adopted it in mf school. and have found it so use 
ful and interesting thut f hope it will obtain the circulandu 
which it so richly deserves. Respectfully yours, 

7&0. B- Emerson. 

Published by E. C. & J. Biddle, Philadelphia, and for 
sale by the booksellers named in the advertisemeat aext 
preceeding. 








Wanted Immediately; 

LARGE numb: r of first rate agents, to whom a Jiberal Ghia 
{XX mission will be paid for every ew School they will estak- 
lish, and or every pupil added to an established school. Teachers 
furnished on application. ‘The best recommendations are requir 

ed. Allcommunications inust be post-paid. 

E. H. WILC 0X, Proprietor. 

August Ist 1848. 126 Nassau st., New-York 








| Sepa Porrricat Listrory or New Yors, vol. 3d.. 
just published and for sale, price $2 


95, b 
ng. lst., 1848. WALL & bicKseN. 
District. { 
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